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EDITORIAL 


Turkey  Turnaround 


FOl  H  years  a';;o  a  prf(ij)itous  decline  in  wild  turkey  populations 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  demanded  drastic  action,  lest  fall  turkey  hunt- 
ing in  the  eastern  counties  he  soon  lost  and  gone  forever.  And  well  it 
might  have  heen.  l»y  now.  for  in  1962  the  fall  turkey  kill  had  de- 
clined a  full   third  in  just  two  years. 

Game  hiologists  flashed  a  warning,  and  the  warning  was  heeded. 
The  1963  turkey  season  was  cut  to  one  month,  and  its  opening 
delayed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  harvest  and  saving 
hrood  stock,  hy  protecting  turkeys  from  the  hunting  pressure  peak 
that  comes  with  the  general  opening  of  the  seasons  on  deer  and  small 
game. 

Now  this  action  of  the  Commission  was  far  from  popular  at  the 
time.  People  wh(j  went  out  after  deer,  or  other  game,  those  first 
few  weeks  of  the  season,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  passing 
up  a  chance  to  shoot  a  turkey;  and  those  who  held  their  fire  often 
lacked  enough  faith  in  their  fellow  men  to  believe  that  others  were 
equally  honest  and  would  do  likewise.  This  led  to  much  loose  talk, 
and  some  acrimony.  It  was  even  charged  that  neither  the  Commission 
nor  its  staff  of  hiologists  knew  what  they  were  doing;  and  that  the 
shortened  and  delayed  turkey  hunting  seasons  were  not  accom- 
plishing that  which  wos  intended.  But  they  were.  They  were  saving 
hen  turkeys,  and  relniilding  depleted   hrood  stock. 

For  three  years  the  Commission  stuck  to  its  guns.  While  the  legal 
turkey  kill  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  held  at  eight  to  nine  hundred  birds, 
carryover  was  improving.  Early  1966  saw  more  wild  tukeys 
left  after  the  hunting  season  than  there  had  been  for  several  years. 

Last  year,  then,  the  Commission  felt  that  it  was  time  to  go  back 
to  the  simultaneous  opening  of  turkey  and  other  upland  game 
.seasons  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but  they  took  the  precaution  of  short- 
ening the  turkey  season  from  a  month  to  two  weeks.  The  result : 
last  fall,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  hunters  legally  killed  almost  ttvice 
as  many  turkeys  in  two  weeks  as  they  had  killed  in  a  whole  month 
during  any  of  the  previous  three  years.  Coupled  with  the  increased 
western  fall  harvest  and  the  growing  spring  gobbler  bag,  this  pro- 
duced the  highest  total  annual  turkey  harvest  ever  recorded  in 
Virginia — 4681  birds.  And  again  biologists  and  game  wardens  can 
report  that  the  all  important  carryover  of  live  birds  remaining  after 
the  1966  season  is  one  of  the  best  in  years. 

Now  the  reason  for  reviewing  this  bit  of  history  is  just  this:  the 
record  of  events  clearly  refutes  the  critics,  the  doubters  and  the 
self-appointed  experts  who  kept  saying  that  the  shortened  and  de- 
layed turkey  seasons  were  not  doing  any  good.  Of  course  they  were! 
They  were  building  back  depleted  brood  stock! 

Last  year's  high  fall  turkey  harvest  was  a  result  of  several  things. 
Partly  it  was  a  result  of  opening  the  deer  and  turkey  seasons 
simultaneously :  but  it  also  was  a  result  of  there  being  a  whole  lot 
more  turkeys  than  there  had  been  for  several  years,  and  this  factor 
was  reflected  in  the  excellent  carryover  remaining  after  the  harvest 
had  been  taken.  The  high  fall  turkey  population  itself  was  partly 
a  result  of  a  successful  hatching  season  last  spring;  but  without 
the  hunting  restrictions  of  the  previous  three  years,  ineluding  the 
delayed  opening  dates,  there  would  not  have  been  enough  hen  tur- 
keys left  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  have  produced  a  good  hatch  no 
matter  how  propitious  other  conditions  might  have  been  in  1966 
for   this   happy   event. 

Can  we  really  save  hen  turkeys,  and  build  up  brood  stock,  by  not 
subjecting  previously  unhunted  and  relatively  unwary  fall  flocks 
to  the  blitz  that  comes  with  the  opening  of  deer  season?  We  not 
only  can.  We  just  did! — J.  F.  Mc. 


LETTERS 


Bad  Birds 

READING  Dr.  Murray's  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  reminded  me 
<if  the  similar  experience  I  had  with  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  versus  starling.  About 
20  feet  from  the  window  a  woodpecker  spent 
days  excavating  a  nest  in  a  dead  limb.  Early 
one  morning  I  heard  a  terrific  commotion  in 
the  tree.  I  looked  out  just  in  time  to  see  him 
pull  a  starling  out.  They  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  limb  another  was 
in  it.  He  got  him  out,  but  after  repeating  this 
a  couple  of  times  it  was  just  too  much,  so 
gave  up.  The  woodpecker  did  not  raise  a 
family  that  year,  and  my  dislike  for  starlings 
began. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  I 
have  also  observed  that  the  starlings  and 
English  sparrows  were  the  first  birds  to  elimi- 
nate the  Japanese  beetles.  Once  people  were 
very  excited  about  them  and  they  were  nu- 
merous. I   have  not   seen  one  for  years. 

Charles  Tracewell,  who  once  had  an  article, 
"This  and  That,"  in  the  Washington  Star, 
taught  me  to  appreciate  the  "bad"  birds.  He 
said    there    were    none. 

Carey    T.    David,   Sr. 
College    Park,    Maryland 

Artificial  Lures  Only 

IT  is  my  opinion  there  are  too  few  trout 
streams  stocked  that  are  "artificial  only" 
streams. 

I  feel  there  could  be  a  program  devised 
whereby  some  of  the  better  streams  could  be- 
come "artificial  only"  after  the  May  stocking. 
In  this  way  the  "put  and  take"  trout  fisher- 
man could  have  the  month  of  April  for  his 
type  fishing  and  the  "purist"  would  also  have 
a  fair  chance  of  catching  stocked  trout. 

W.  F.  Black 
Arlington 
Your  suggestion  will  appeal  to  most  dedicated 
fly  fishermen,  but  not  to  the  majority  of 
trout  license  buyers.  All  who  buy  trout 
licenses  contribute  directly  to  the  cost  of 
rearing  slocked  trout.  It  is  hard  to  justify 
setting  aside  a  substantial  number  of  such 
fish  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  one  par- 
ticular group  of  license  buyers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "purist"  can  take  advantage  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  trout  fishing  now  offered,  and 
for  one  dollar  a  day  he  can  fish  with  artificial 
lures  to  his  heart's  content,  any  day,  all 
summer  long,  knowing  that  although  there 
may  be  bait  fishermen  on  the  stream  the 
water  will  always  be  well  stocked  and 
not   "fished   out"    before   he   arrived. — Ed. 

White  Bass 

On  behalf  of  many  Virginia  anglers  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  we  do  not  enjoy  the  abund- 
ance of  white  bass  fishing  that  other  neigh- 
boring states'  anglers  enjoy.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  stocked  in  the  James  River,  Smith 
Mountain  Reservoir,  and   other  likely    waters. 

Charles  Duff 
Lynchburg 
The  white  bass  is  a  popular  fish  that  provides 
more  fishing  than  any  other  single  species  in 
some  of  our  Southwest  Virginia  waters.  Hoiv- 
ever,  it  is  by  nature  a  lake  species  and 
provides  very  little  river  fishing  except  during 
spawning  runs.  It  competes  fiercely  with 
native  black  bass  for  available  food  supplies, 
and  tends  to  overpopulate  impoundments  and 
become  stunted.  The  striped  bass  does  not 
present  these  problems  to  the  same  degree. 
The  successful  establishment  of  a  land- 
locked strain  of  stripers  in  Kerr  Reservoir, 
improved  striped  bass  hatching  and  rearing 
techniques,  and  a  comparison  of  the  ecology 
of  the  two  species,  lead  our  biologists  to  be- 
lieve that  the  striper  is  a  better  bet  for  our 
neiv  impoundments   than  the  white  bass. — Ed. 


Wildlife    Manogemeiit   in    Virginia: 

PAST  -  PRESENT  -  FUTURE 


By  R.  H.  CROSS,    JR.,  Chief,  Game  Division 
C.   H.   SHAFFER,   Field  Coordinator 

FOR  over  30  years  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  been  managing  wildlife  populations  on 
specific  areas  to  provide  public  hunting  and  fishing 
for  the  sportsmen  of  Virginia.  Through  the  years  a  great 
amount  of  time,  energy,  eifort  and  money  has  been  spent 
on  a  number  of  accepted  wildlife  management  techniques. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  annually  in  obtaining 
additional  land  and  water  for  public  recreation.  Each  year 
the  number  of  sportsmen  has  increased  and  more  funds 
have  been  expended  on  managing  land  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions. Today  wildlife  management  has  progressed  to  the 
point  that  new  administrative  techniques  are  needed  in 
order  to  attain  its  full  capabilities.  Old  methods  of  setting 
goals  and  measuring  effectiveness  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
tomorrow's    demands    for    increased    outdoor    recreation. 

Since  1936  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  has  cooperated 
actively  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  managing  wildlife 
resources  on  approximately  1,500,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  state.  Principal  game  species  in  this 
area  are  deer,  turkey,  grouse,  bear,  and  squirrels.  Much  of 
the  developmental  work  has  been  financed  through  Pittman- 
Robertson  Federal  Aid  projects.  Most  management  projects 
were  concerned  with  developing  clearings,  food  and  cover 
plantings,  water  holes,  sportsmen  access  roads,  and  other 
habitat  programs. 

Deer  populations  have  increased  throughout  the  entire 
region.  With  a  two-week  season  and  an  opening  day  either- 
sex  regulation  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  total  of  11,647  deer 
were  recorded  at  hunter  check  stations  during  the  1964- 
1965  season,  as  compared  with  1.337  in  1947,  the  first  year 
in  which  checking  of  the  kill  was  required.  In  the  1965-66 
season,  the  hunter  harvest  increased  to  12,593  deer  and 
12,846  during  the  1966-67  two-week  season.  Approximately 
.50  percent  of  this  kill  both  years  was  made  on  established 
wildlife  management  areas. 

Turkey  populations,  as  a  result  of  live  trapping,  re- 
stocking, protection  and  management,  have  been  extended 
throughout  much  of  the  unoccupied  southwestern  region. 
Many  of  the  areas  are  now  open  to  spring  gobbler  hunting, 
and  the  recorded  kill,  whidi  now  constitutes  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  state's  harvest,  totaled  4,624  turkeys  in  the 
last  biennium.  Bear  harvest  during  the  same  two-year  period 
totaled  506  animals. 

An  indication  of  the  increasing  use  of  these  cooperatively 
managed  areas  is  reflected  in  the  sale  of  National  Forest 
Stamps— 118,483  in  the  1964-1965  fiscal  year  and  122,166 
in  the  1965-1966  period.  During  the  latter  fiscal  year, 
licenses  sold  included  the  following:  resident  hunting  240.065 ; 
non-resident  hunting  17.399;  combination  hunting  and 
fishing  128,083;  resident  big  game  tags  206,729;  and  non- 
resident big  game  tags  13,898. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  and  growing  de- 
mand for  additional  public  hunting  land  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  number  of  sportsmen  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.    This    region     (l*iedmont     and    Tidewater)     en- 


Success  will  not  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  habitat  managed  or  the 
number  of  acres  cleared  or  planted, 
but  by  the  abundance  of  game  popu- 
lations and  the  number  of  man-hours 
of  high  quality  outdoor  recreation 
provided. 

Photo  by   Leonard   Lee  Rue,   III 
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compasses  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  state's  area 
and  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  human  population.  The 
Game  Commission  has  sought  and  obtained  cooperative 
agreements  on  most  federal  and  state  controlled  lands,  and 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  privately  owned  timber  holdings. 
To  date  these  cooperative  agreements  total  over  270,000  acres 
dispersed  throughout  Piedmont  and  Tidewater  Virginia.  At 
the  same  time  the  Game  Commission  initiated  a  land  ac- 
quisition program  and  at  present  owns,  and  manages  the 
wildlife  on.   1.38,000  acres  statewide. 

Wildlife  management  techniques  are  dictated  by  the 
location,  size  and  species  present  on  the  individual  areas. 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  quail, 
dove,  waterfowl  and  rabbit  management  as  well  as  on  the 
ever  popular  species — deer  and  turkeys. 

Virginia  is  growing  rapidly  industrially  and  its  cities 
are  "snowballing"  in  many  regions.  Suburban  building  pro- 
grams, superhighways,  factories  and  other  developments 
result  in  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  and  available  land  open 
for  public  hunling.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  great 
increase  in  private  hunt  clubs  and  land  closed  to  hunting  by 
individual  landowners.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
entered  the  recreation  field.  Wildlife  managers  must  learn 
to  produce   more   gam<'    and    additional    rccr«'alional   oppor- 
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tunities  in  future  years  on  the  same  acres  of  land. 

During  recent  months  Game  Division  personnel  critically 
analyzed  each  of  Virginia's  66  wildlife  management  areas 
in  order  to  prepare  data  for  a  new  Federal-Aid  report 
(Planning,  Programming  &  Budgeting) .  It  was  necessary 
to  present  recreation  man-day  use  figures  in  a  number  of 
categories,  and  also  to  anticipate  future  recreational  de- 
mands for  each  management  unit.  The  sportsmen-days  ac- 
cumulated constituted  the  "output"  in  terms  of  specific  days 
of  recreation  provided. 

At  the  same  time  budgets  and  work  plans  for  each  area 
were  analyzed  from  a  financial  standpoint.  The  fiscal  data 
represented  the  "input"  or  cost  of  the  recreation-days.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  possible  to  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  cost  of  providing  specific  types  of  recreation  on 
wildlife  management  areas.  This  is  a  modern,  practical,  and 
business-like  approach  to  managing  wildlife  populations  to 
provide    outdoor    recreation    for    Old    Dominion    sportsmen. 

Chart  I  below  shows  that  we  are  managing  1,906.141 
acres  on  66  separate  game  management  areas.  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  amounted  to  27.5%  of  the  total  Game 
Division  budget  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  total  budget  (state  and  federal)  will  increase 
by  about  4%  annually  during  the  next  few  years. 

CHART  I 

EXPENDITURES   VS.    RECREATION 
1965-66 
(1)     Acres  Managed    (66  areas) 

Land   Area  1,882,290 

Wetlands  19,388 

Ponds  and  Streams  4,463 

Total  1,906,141 

1 2)      Expenditures    (Input) 

Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  Funds  $260,659 

State    Funds  685.958 

Total    Division    Exp. 


1 3)      Recreation    (Output)* 

Hunting: 

Waterfowl 

Doves,  etc. 

Resident  Wildlife 
Fishing: 

Sport 

Other 
Associated   Recreation: 

Camping 

Picnicking 

Hiking 

Horse  Riding 

Field  Trials 

Dog  Training 


$946,617 


Man-Days 

13,943 

5,001 

1,103,770 

375,787 

775 

162,342 
30,103 
9,662 
2,036 
3,550 
2,829 


Other    (Nature  Study,  Sightseeing)  285,287 

Total  Man-days  1,995,085 

Waterfowl-Day  Use  2,419,000 
*   Estimates  by  Game  Division 

Federal  share  output  of  recreation  provided  through  the 
aid  program  amounted  to  548,647  man-days  of  hunting  and 
related  recreation,  27.5'?^  of  the  grand  total  estimated  hunt- 
ing  trips— 1.995,085. 

On  waterfowl   refuge  areas  which   do  not  allow  hunting, 
the   output    is   reflected   in    'Waterfowl    Day   use."    For    the 
1965-1966  fiscal  year  this  figure  was  estimated  to  be  665,225. 
Recently  the  Division  of  Game,  in  planning  and  budget- 
ing future  projects,  adopted  a  number  of  goals  which  are 
listed  below  according  to  their  importance  and  priority: 
a.  Obtain  public  himting  land  in  areas  now  devoid 
of  such  land  through  purchase  or  cooperative  agreements. 
Priorities  have  been  set  up  based  on  currently  available 
huntahle  areas.  Land  is  getting  more  valuable  and  ex- 
pensive every  year.  Objective  will  be  to   increase  Vir- 


ginia's  public   hunting   land   by   at   least   5%    (10,000 
acres)    per  year  over  the  next   five  years. 

b.  Experiment  with  and  adopt  more  economical  game 
management  techniques,  eliminating  costly  and  non- 
productive practices.  By  stretching  the  management 
dollar  more  effectively,  savings  will  be  generated  that 
can  be  used  to  purchase  or  lease  additional  public 
hunting  land. 

c.  Increase  wildlife  populations  through  more  inten- 
sive application  of  management  techniques,  concentrat- 
ing where  wildlife  populations  are  lowest  in  relation  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land,  in  order  to  provide 
maximum    recreational   opportunities   for   sportsmen. 

d.  Analyze  each  Game  Management  Unit  (or  repre- 
sentative typical  areas)  to  determine  actual  man-days 
of  hunting  and  related  recreational  opportunities  af- 
forded ;  discover  factors  limiting  recreational  use  and 
value  of  each  area  by  additional  sportsmen ;  and  take 
such  corrective  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enhance 
their  recreational  use  and  value. 

e.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  felt  that  sportsman- 
use  of  a  game  management  area  should  be  at  least  one 
man-day  of  recreation  for  every  acre  of  public  hunting 
land  (1,906,141).  By  developing  additional  facilities 
we  hope  to  increase  this  figure  by  at  least  5%  per  year. 

f.  Analyze  other  recreational  uses  on  each  area  to 
insure  that  these  uses  do  not  interfere  with  the  original 
objectives  for  the  acquisition  of  a  wildlife  management 
area. 

In  recent  years  Virginia's  Game  Division  personnel  have 
been  critically  analyzing  certain  accepted  wildlife  manage- 
ment techniques.  For  over  two  decades  biologists  have  been 
stressing  wildlife  habitat  improvement  programs.  Their  re- 
sults have  usually  been  measured  in  acres  of  clearings 
developed,  acres  of  food  and  cover  planted,  or  miles  of 
trails  seeded.  Most  developmental  budgets  have  been  domi- 
nated by  such  expensive  items  as  bulldozer  rental,  farming 
equipment,  seed,  fertilizer,  lime  and  labor.  Too  infrequently 
was  there  an  attempt  made  to  convert  these  expenditures 
into  game  population  increases,  or  days  of  hunting  produced. 

As  a  direct  result  of  attempting  to  discover  more  efficient 
methods  of  providing  additional  hunting  opportunities, 
significant  changes  have  been  incorporated  into  recent  game 
management  area  budgets.  The  expensive  techniques  of 
herbaceous  seeding  and  bulldozing  of  wildlife  clearings  are 
gradually  being  replaced  by  more  practical  land  treatments. 
These  include  prescribed  burning,  mowing,  disking,  spray- 
ing and  leasing  open  land  to  neighboring  farmers.  Managed 
dove  fields,  daylighting  roads,  dybar  clearings  and  other 
recently  developed  wildlife  techniques  were  tested  experi- 
mentally on  a  number  of  areas  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness and  relative  costs.  On  the  138,000  acres  of  Game  Com- 
mission owned  land,  timber  management  activities  have  been 
adopted  wherever  possible  to  achieve  greater  wildlife  abund- 
ance. This  has  proven  to  be  a  profitable  and  effective 
technique. 

With  the  new  emphasis  being  placed  on  recreation  at  all 
levels  in  most  land  use  agencies,  a  new  concept  in  man- 
agement has  now  been  adopted.  Administrators  are  stressing 
man-days  of  recreation  and  judging  programs  accordingly. 
Biologists  and  game  managers  have  accepted  a  difficult 
challenge.  They  must  learn  to  produce  more  wildlife  and 
more  recreation,  for  more  outdoorsmen,  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing Virginia  habitat. 
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Fine    eating    here,    as    the    author    adds    another    crappie    to    his    string. 


duce  large  crappie,  and  a  new  world's  record  may  very  well 
be  finning  around  somewhere  in  the  reservoir  right  now. 

Within  the  past  year.  Smith  Mountain  and  Leesville 
Reservoirs  have  fast  become  crappie  hotspots.  South  Holstoii 
Reservoir  in  far  southwestern  Virginia  is  also  producing  good 
crappie  fishing.  And  Claytor  Lake  has  long  been  a  crappie 
hole. 

Generally,  from  the  Piedmont  up  through  the  mountains 
of  the  west  you'll  find  white  crappie.  In  eastern  Virginia's 
Coastal  Plain  streams  lives  the  black  crappie.  The  easiest 
way  to  tell  them  apart  is  to  count  the  spines  in  their  dorsal 
fin.  The  white  crappie  will  have  no  more  than  seven  and 
usually  six.  The  black  crappie  will  have  seven  to  ten. 

Crappie  can  be  quick  to  fill  the  waters  with  their  kind. 
A  seven-inch  female  will  lay  about  15.000  eggs,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  them  will  hatch. 

Smith  Mountain  Reservoir  presents  a  good  example  of 
what  can  happen  in  a  new  impoundment.  Crappie  were  not 
stocked  in  this  sprawling  20.000-acre  reservoir.  There  were 
apparently  a  few  native  crappie  living  in  the  Roanoke  and 
Blackwater  rivers  when  Smith  Dam  was  built.  Then  when 
the  reservoir  began  to  back  up  behind  the  dam  the  crappie 
responded  with  a  population  explosion. 

There  are  doulitlessly  millions  of  crappie  now  in  the 
reservoir  growing  big  and  fat  and  numerous  on  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  small  threadfin  shad,  a  forage  fish  planted  in 

By  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 


CRAPPIE    EXPLOSION  ! 


MORE  and  more  Virginia  fishermen  are  enjoying  one 
of  angling's  finest  satisfactions — that  of  catching  a 
heavy  string  of  big  crappie. 

This  fish,  sometimes  called  the  middleweight  champ  of  the 
angling  world,  is  experiencing  a  population  explosion  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  New  reservoirs  with  ideal  cover,  food, 
and  spawning  conditions  are  producing  large  broods  of  the 
spunky  panfish.  As  a  result,  fishermen  are  catching  crappie 
in  areas  where  they  were  practically  unheard  of  only  a 
few  years  back. 

The  crappie  is  a  welcomed  addition  to  any  angling 
circle.  They  offer  fine  sport.  They  are  willing  to  take  the 
minnow  dunked  by  a  boy  or  the  fly  presented  by  an  expert. 
Despite  what  some  scoffers  say,  crappie  put  up  a  fine  fight, 
especially  when  taken  on  lightweight  tackle.  They  hit  with 
a  solid  jolt,  flash  on  their  broad,  silvery  side,  and  although 
the  battle  may  not  always  be  long,  it  is  highly  enjoyable. 

Once  a  string  are  caught,  you  have  some  fine  eating.  Rare 
is  a  person  who  would  not  class  them  as  delicious,  especially 
when  rolled  in  cornmeal  and  fried  to  a  crisp  golden  brown. 
They  are  firm,  sweet,  tender  and  juicy. 

Lntil  recently,  the  great  majority  of  Virginia's  crappie 
fishing  was  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  New 
reservoirs  in  central  and  western  Virginia  have  greatly 
swelled  the  crappie's  iKinichuid.  itilroducing  him  to  manv 
additional  fans. 

The  state  record  crappie,  a  whopping  four  pounds,  eight 
ounces,  was  taken  in  Kerr  Reservoir  the  spring  of  1964  by 
Elmo  Winn  of  Skipwith.  This  impressive  catch  lacks  only  a 
few  ounces  of  being  a  world's  record.  Kerr  continues  to  pro- 


Small    bucktail   jig  is  good  lure  to  take  big  crappie. 

the  inipuundmenl.  Little  wonder  l)iologists  have  concluded 
tliat  heavy  angling  pressure  usually  helps  rather  than  hurts 
most  crappie  populations. 

'N'ou  reallv  don't  need  nnich  in  the  way^oFTishiTrg  gear 
to  catch  crappie.  ^Ou  can  use  a  spiiuiing  rod.  a  spin-cast 
rig,  a  lly  rod.  a  casting  outfit,  a  cut  pole-  -almost  anything. 
Crappie  are  willing  to  pla\  the  fishing  game  by  almost  any 
rules.  For  the  very  best  sport,  use  a  lightweight  outfit,  and 
this  will  proportionately  increase  the  crappie's  ability  to 
gi\e   you   a   thrilling  fight. 

The  secret  to  successful  crappie  angling  is  finding  the  fish. 
y\\v\  are  a  school  fish,  so  wlirn  one  is  found  others  will 
likdv  be:  therefore,  the  trick  is  to  locale  a  .school,  determine 
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A    productive    spot   for   crappie    is   around    sunken    brush. 

at  what  depth  the  crappie  are  feeding,  then  get  your  lure  or 
bait  right  down  in  among  them.  After  that  it's  something  like 
eating  peanuts.   One  leads  to  another. 

Crappie  stick  pretty  close  to  cover;  they  like  to  live  in 
sunken  brush  or  around  the  branches  of  an  underwater  tree 
or  similar  cover.  Find  such  a  spot  and  you  can  come  back 
time  and   again   nearly  always  to   catch   fish. 

Fishing  just  any  part  of  a  crappie  hole  sometimes  isn't 
enough.  You've  got  to  concentrate  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
hole.  You  must  present  your  offering  directly  to  them,  at 
their  very  depth,  because  often  they  won't  travel  far,  won't 
rise  or  fall,  to  take  it. 

A  successful  crappie  fisherman  constantly  explores  and 
experiments.  He  fishes  a  hole  in  various  spots  and  at 
various  depths  until  he  catches  a  nice  crappie  or  two  in  a 
certain  area.  Then  he'll  likely  have  a  school  of  respectable 
size  fish  located,  and  he's  in  business. 

Best  lures  and  baits  for  crappie  in  the  newer  waters  have 


This    fisherman    Is    kept    busy    with    two    rods,     one    with    a    crappie    on 

the     line. 


been  small  bucktail  jigs  and  minnows.  Often  crappie  appear 
to  show  little  preference  for  one  over  the  other. 

One  advantage  about  using  jigs,  there  is  no  rebaiting 
your  hook  after  each  ca.st  like  with  minnows.  You  spend 
more  time  fishing.  A  jig  is  merely  a  lure  with  a  lead  head  and 
hair  or  feather  tail.  They  are  sometimes  called  leadheads. 
bucktails  or  dollflies. 

Very  small  jigs  are  normally  best.  Black,  white,  yellow 
and  green  are  good  colors.  Expect  to  lose  a  few.  If  you  don't, 
you  aren't    down   in   the   brush  where  the  crappie  are. 

.Small,  but  lively,  minnows  should  be  used.  A  light  wire 
hook  is  best  so  little  damage  will  be  done  to  the  minnow. 
Take  along  several  dozen  minnows  or  you'll  run  out  on  a 
good  day. 

Crappie  will  take  a  variety  of  other  lures  and  baits.  Tiny 
spoons  and  spinners  are  good.  You  can  cast  the  smaller 
lures  necessary  with  reasonable  ease  and  effectiveness  by 
using  fine  line  or  by  adding  a  split  shot  to  the  line. 

Fly  fishermen  often  take  crappie  with  wet  fly  patterns, 
streamers,  fly  and  spinner  combinations  and  even  small  bass 
bugs  and  surface  poppers. 

Regardless  of  what  type  artificial  lure  is  used,  crappie 
generally  prefer  a  slow  retrieve.  Sometimes  they  hit  best 
on   a    steadv    retrieve:    other   times    thev    like    a   little   more 


Crappie   should    be    iced    down    and    kept    fresh    for   the    frying    pan. 

une\en  retrieve — a  pull,  pause  technique.  Jig  fishermen  find 
success  by  casting  out,  allowing  the  lure  to  sink,  then  re- 
trieving in  a  bumping,  up  and  down  method. 

Crappie  are  slow,  deliberate  biters  more  than  they  are 
strikers.  Often  they  are  quite  timid  in  taking  a  lure  or  bait. 
They  will  merely  tap  it  and  spit  it  out  if  they  don't  like  it. 
At  such  times,  an  angler  must  operate  his  rod  with  the 
sensitive  feel  of  a  safe  cracker  in  order  to  denote  strikes. 

Crappie  have  paper  thin  lips.  When  hooked,  they  will 
not  stand  horsing  in.  A  skillful  fisherman  will  play  them 
with  care. 

Best  time  to  catch  crappie  is  in  the  spring,  although 
this  member  of  the  sunfish  family  may  be  taken  year- 
round.  But  in  the  spring,  when  they  spawn,  they  swarm  to  the 
shallows  in  staggering  numbers,  and  this  concentration 
makes  them  easily  available. 

Summer  months  find  the  crappie  in  deeper  waters,  and 
more  difficult  to  catch.  Then  in  the  fall,  and  often  lasting 
well  into  the  winter,  a  second  hot  period  of  fishing  normally 
occurs.  Large  catches  of  jumbo  size  crappie  were  made  at 
Smith  Mountain  Reservoir  last  winter  by  fishermen  willing 
to  tackle  a  little  cold  weather. 

Indeed,  the  crappie  is  a  great  fun  fish — a  welcomed 
population   explosion. 
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Control  of   Deer   Damage 


By   MAX   CARPENTER 
Game  Biologist 


DEER  damage  complaints  from  landowners  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  have  increased  the  past  few  years.  This 
does  not  always  mean  a  high  deer  population,  since 
one  or  two  deer  in  a  garden  or  field  can  do  more  damage 
than  most  people  care  to  tolerate.  As  a  result  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  just  a  few  hungry  deer,  complaints  may  be  received 
from  the  orchardist  whose  500  young  trees  are  being  de- 
stroyed, or  from  Farmer  Jones  whose  bean  patch  is  being 
invaded. 

Deer  eat  plants  of  many  species  and  are  especially  fond 
of  those  grown  under  fertile  conditions.  They  damage  crops 
in  a  number  of  ways:  nipping  off  the  terminal  buds  of  trees 
(called  browsing)  which  stunts  growth;  knocking  ripe  fruit 
off  trees;  knocking  down  plants  as  they  travel  through;  and 
eating  garden  and  field  crops.  In  the  fall  bucks  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  small  trees  when  they  rub  them  to 
polish  their  antlers. 

Since  damage  can  occur  in  so  many  forms  and  over  such 
wide  areas,  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  repellents  or  other 
control  measures  that  will  work  under  all  conditions.  If  deer 
damage  is  quite  extensive  and  the  population  is  high,  there 
is  no  simple  and  inexpensive  wav  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  most  cases,  long-range  planning  and  management  of  the 
herd  are  required.  The  following  methods  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  writer  and  are  suggested. 

Reduce  Population 

The  most  practical  means  of  preventing  deer  damage  to 
crops  and  orchards  is.  of  course,  to  keep  a  deer  herd  in 
check.  The  only  legal  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  regular 
hunting  season.  This  provides  many  hours  of  recreation  for 
the  hunter  as  well  as  a  monetary  return  to  a  landowner  if 
he  rents  the  Inuiting  rights  to  liis  land.  But.  hunting  alone 
will  not  necessarily  solve  the  problem.  What  often  happens 
is  that  .«ome  large  tracts  of  land  are  posted  and.  therefore, 
huiilcd  very  little  or  not  at  all.  The  "protected  deer"  in 
these  areas  move  out  into  nearby  fields  and  continue  to 
damage  crops.  Advertising  one's  land  to  hunters  during  the 
regular  .reason  to  shoot  off  the  surplus  animals  to  reduce 
the  herd  may  not  eliminate  the  problem,  but  will  alleviate 
some   of  the  deer  damage. 

Another  way  to  reduce  nuisance  deer  is  to  allow  the  land- 
owner himself  to  shoot  a  certain  numl)er  1)V  permit.  There  are 
many  disadvantages  to  this  method.  It  requires  many  man 
hours  of  time  for  every  deer  that  is  killed.  It  often  proves 
inefficient  because  other  deer  move  into  the  area  to  take  the 
place  of  those  shot.  Many  times  it  causes  ill  will  with  the  local 
sportsmen  who  feel  they  are  being  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utili/e  the  surplus  game  population  for  hunting. 

Still  another  way  is  to  remove  the  crop-destroying  deer 
by  means  of  traps.  This  method  is  effective  only  in  certain 
small  areas  where  conditions  are  just  right.  It  is  too  costly 
and  time  consuming  to  recommeiul  for  large  fields  or  or- 
chards. The  traps  are  expensive  to  build  atid  maintain, 
special  bait  has  to  be  provided,  special  equipment  is  needed 
to  haul  the  captured  animals,  and  it  is  expensive  to  move 
them  very  far.  Some  individual  deer   are  more  inclined  to 


Commission    photo    by    Kesteloo 

A  -few  deer  with  a  taste  for  cultivated  plants  and  access  to  gardens  or 
field  crops  can  do  more  damage  than  most  landowners  care  to  tolerate. 
The  best  method  of  controlling  deer  damage  over  the  long  run  is  to 
keep  the  deer  herd  in  check  by  means  of  a  carefully  regulated  hunting 
season,  but  there  are  times  when  local  problems  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by    other    means. 


do  damage  than  others,  and.  when  moved,  will  continue  to  do 
damage  to  some  other  landowner. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  keep  individual  nuisance 
deer  away  from  crops  though  the  main  herd  has  been 
reduced.  The  use  of  ( 1)  repellents.  (2)  frightening  devices, 
and    (3)    fences   has   proved    helpful    in    manv    instances. 

Repellents 

Most  repellents  keep  deer  away  because  of  their  odor. 
The  most  effective  one  used  to  date  has  been  tankage.  This 
is  a  residue  of  animal  tissue  from  slaughterhouse  waste  that 
is  dried  and  used  for  fertilizer  or  as  a  feed  supplement  for 
livestock.  It  is  applied  in  ".3  x  5  AA  grade  tie  bags"  which 
are  hung  on  fences  or  stakes  near  the  crop  to  be  protected, 
or  on  individual  trees.  These  should  be  applied  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  individual  bags  replaced  if  pulled  down 
by  a  fox    or  dog.  which  does  happen  occasionally. 

Tankage  has  been  used  on  many  crops  in  Virginia  and 
has  successfully  kept  deer  away  from  them.  One  farmer 
found  that  it  would  keep  deer  out  of  his  20-acre  cornfield  by 
tying  bags  \5  feet  apart  on  the  fence.  In  gardens  and  melon 
patches,  stakes  placed  every  few  feet  with  a  bag  tied  just 
above  the  plants  have  worked  well.  If  used  on  small  trees, 
one  bag  .should  be  tied  to  each  tree  about  2  or  3  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  proved  effective  in  a  2-year  experiment 
on  young  peach  trees,  getting  them  through  critical  browse 
periods  to  a  size  out  of  reach  of  deer,  and  prevented  antler 
damage  by  the  bucks. 

Tankage  may  be  obtained  from  the  company  listed  below 
and  costs  $5.30  a  hundred  in  200-pound  lots.  The  small  bags 
cost  1.2  cents  each  in  lots  of  a  thousand.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  tankage  will   fill  approximately  500  bags. 
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Frightening  Devices 


Fences 


The  devices  described  l)elow  are  mentioned  because  they 
have  worked  well  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  However,  any 
device  involving  explosives  .should  he  used  with  caution. 

One  device  that  showed  success 
u.sed  the  M-80  firecracker  spaced  in 
a  fuse  rope  which  is  hung  in  and 
around  the  crops  to  be  protected 
(Figure  1).  The  rope  burns  slowly 
and  the  firecrackers  explode  in  in- 
'  tervals. 

The  carbide  gun  (Figure  2)  is 
another    frightening    device    that    has 

Figure  I.  proved    effective.    It    explodes    auto- 

matically at  timed  intervals,  and  like 
the  rope  and  firecrackers,  works  well 
for  short  periods  of  time.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  the  animals  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  noise  and  disre- 
gard it.  Another  disadvantage  is  that 
these  devices  cannot  be  used  at  night 
when  deer  do  the  most  damage  be- 
cause   they    create    a    disturbance    to 

Figure  2.  people  living  nearby. 

Carbide  guns  cost  approximately  S60  apiece.  The  M-80 
firecrackers  cost  approximately  $.'^.81  a  gross  and  the  fuse 
rope,  $7.00  for  r50()  feet.  About  8  feet  of  rope  will  burn 
8  hours. 


Controlling     deer    damage     by    trapping     and     removing     the     offending 

animals     is    seldom     satisfactory.     It    is     a     costly    and     time     consuming 

operation   and   is  effective  only  under  very  special    conditions  and   where 

a    small    area    is  subject  to   damage. 
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The  over-hanging  fence,  of  which  3  have  been  built 
in  Virginia,  has  been  TOO  per  cent  effective  in  turning  deer. 
The  use  of  such  a  fence  is  limited  to  gardens  and  other 
small  plots  because  the  cost  of  fencing  large  fields  where 
other  fences  are  alreadv  established  would  make  it  pro- 
liibitixc.  A  fence  of  this  tvpe  possibly  could  he  used  around 
special  areas  such  as  airport  runways  and  truckfarms.  One 
was  built  in  Clarke  County  at  a  summer  home  on  top  of 
the  mountain  where  deer  are  mimerous.  Material  for  the 
fence  cost  a])pro\iniately  $50  for  one  acre  of  garden.  It 
has  successfully   turned    deer  for   the   third   summer. 

This  fence  is  made  of  6-foot  chicken  wire  with  2-inch 
mesh,  having  one  edge  fastened  to  the  ground  with  stakes 
and  extending  upward  at  an  angle  of  approximately  49°. 
As  shown  in  Figure  3,  it  is  sloped  away  from  the  crop  to 
be  protected.  As  deer  approach  the  fence,  thev  walk  under 
it  along  the  edge  and  seem  unable  to  jump  over.  The  cost 
and  durability  of  this  fence  will  necessarily  vary  with  the 
type  of  material  used  and  the  location  on  which  it   is  built. 


Figure    3. 

Another  type  of  fence  that  will  turn  deer  is  made  by 
placing  two  5-foot  strands  of  woven  wire  fence  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  Several  are  in  use  in  Virginia  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  more  expensive  than  the  former  and  are  more 
tlifficult    to   erect. 

Summary 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  a  large  animal  requiring  a  lot 
of  food  and  will  browse  on  many  species  of  plants.  They 
prefer  plants  grown  in  fertile  soil  such  as  garden  vegetables, 
soybeans,  corn,  tender  wheat,  and  young  trees  in  orchards. 
W  hen  this  happens,  it  means  a  loss  to  the  landowner  who  has 
inlierited  these  animals.  There  are  several  ways  to  reduce 
or  stop  this  damage.  The  most  logical  way  is  to  remove 
some  during  the  legal  shooting  season.  After  this  has  been 
done,  the  remaining  deer  can  be  kept  away  from  crops  by 
the  use  of  frightening  devices  and  repellents  that  have  a  bad 
odor.  The  use  of  tankage  has  proved  the  most  effective  to 
date. 

SOURCES 


M-80     firecrackers 
fuse   rope 

Carbide    gun 

Tankage 


ind     — New     Jersey     Fireworks     Mfg. 

P.   O.   Box  217 

Elkton,   Maryland   21921 
— Dobson's    Implement    Company 

Brandywine,   Maryland   20613 
— Hygrade    Food   Products   Corp. 
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Richmond,    Virginia    23213 
— Millhizer    Bag   Co.,   Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  1117 

Richmond.  Virginia   23213 
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prowling    for 

Trout 
at    Night 


By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke 


N 


Majority    of    trout    taken    from    Philpott    Reservoir    at    night    last    summer 
ran  from    1 3  to    16  inches  in   length. 


IGHT  fishing?  Up  to  recently,  if  you  mentioned  this 
to  a  Southwest  Virginia  angler  he  took  it  for  granted 
you  meant  still-fishing  for  catfish  in  a  river. 

That's  all  changed  now.  Anglers  in  increasing  numbers 
are  night  fishing,  but  they  are  in  quest  of  big,  fat  trout  in 
Philpott  Reservoir. 

The  program  that  now  is  paying  dividends  started  in  the 
fall  of  1960  when  the  Fish  Division  of  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  decided  to  stock  several  thou- 
sand surplus  rainbow  trout  in  the  lake.  The  idea  was  to 
see  how  these  three-to-seven-inch  trout  would  fare  in  an 
impoundment  of  this  kind. 

.A.nd  how  they  have  fared!  Trout  weighing  more  than 
seven  pounds  have  been  caught. 

Brown  trout  were  added.  They  grew  enormously,  too. 
Last  summer,  a  Bassett  woman,  Mrs.  Delores  A.  Plum, 
reeled  in  a  seven-pound,  eight-ounce  brown  while  fishing 
at  night  from  a  canoe  near  the  Philpott  dam.  Her  brownie 
was  25  inches  long  and  was  caught  on  a  nightcrawler. 

It  was  the  challenge  of  catching  trout  of  the  size  of  Mrs. 
Plum's  that  made  night  fishing  a  bigger  attraction.  In  the 
summer  months  the  trout  go  deep  to  search  out  the  cool, 
oxygen-full  water.  They  hit  better  at  night.  And  that's  when 
fishermen  are  going  after  them — still-fishing. 

There  is  a  continuous  supply  of  little  trout  growing  into 
big  trout.  This  is  because  each  year,  since  that  1960  start, 
a  generous  helping  of  small  fish  has  been  stocked  annually 
— close  to  20.000  some  years. 

When  visiting  Philpott,  which  touches  on  Franklin,  Henry 
and  Patrick  Counties,  fishermen  put  in  their  boats  at  any 
number  of  public  launching  sites.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  at  Salt  House  Branch,  a  few  minutes'  drive  from  Ferrum. 

Philpott  night  fishing  is  not  for  those  who  lack  patience, 
or  who  fall  asleep  at  midnight.  You  anchor  your  boat — 
sometimes  in  a  cluster  of  other  boats,  bait  up  with  night- 
crawlers,  let  them  sink  deep,  and  begin  a  wait  that  can  seem 
interminable. 

You  may  not  get  the  first  strike  until  midnight  or  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  morning.  The  trout  more  or  less 
■'bump'"  the  bait  and  run  with  it.  not  unlike  they  do  in 
creeks  and  rivers. 

Sometimes  you  catch  one  the  easy  way.  as  did  John  D. 
Fitzgerald.  Jr..  of  Roanoke.  Having  caught  only  one  trout 
by  midnight,  he  snoozed,  leaving  his  lines  in  the  water.  When 
he  pulled  them  in  at  dawn,  there  was  a  14-inch  rainbow 
on  one. 

The  other  was  tangled  around  the  anchor  rope,  and  had 
to  1)0  broken.  When  the  anchor  was  brought  up.  the  baited 
section  of  the  broken  line  still  was  entwined  on  the  rope. 
There  was  another  14-inch  rainbow  dangling  from  the 
hook  on  this  line. 

The  creel  limit  is  five  trout  a  night,  and  quite  a  few 
fishermen  hit  the  magic  number.  Sometimes,  though,  you 
have  to  settle  for  less.  There  was  the  night  of  the  big  rain- 
storm, for  instance,  when  1  had  a  frustrating  experience  on 
the  lake. 

My  fishing  partner  put  his  boat  in  at  Salt  House  Branch 
just  before  8  in  the  evening.  He  nosed  the  boat  towards  the 
dam,  which  was  downstream  from  where  we  put  in.  He 
had  caught  trout  another  night  in  a  cove  near  the  dam. 

But  this  time  we  decided  to  fish  at  the  warning  ropes  and 
buoys  about  fifty  yards  from  the  dam.  This  is  where  the 
Bassett  v\oman  caught  her  big  brown  trout. 

We  tied  up  to  one  of  the  buoys  near  the  dam.  My  partner 
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Brown    trout   weighing    7'/2    pounds,    reeled    from    Philpott    one    night    by 
Mrs.   Delores  A.   Plum,   of  Route   2,   Bassett. 

fired  his  gasoline  lantern  and  hung  it  over  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  Each  of  us  baited  up  two  rods  with  nightcrawlers  and 
lowered  them  down.  down,  down  into  the  deep  water. 

Then  we  sat  back  and  waited.  While  we  killed  time,  we 
saw  fishermen  in  two  other  boats  ignore  the  warning  signs, 
lift  up  the  rope  and  move  right  up  to  the  base  of  the  dam. 

About  11  o'clock  my  companion  had  his  first  strike,  and 
started  reeling  in.  He  had  a  rainbow  about  14  inches  long. 

The  light  was  on  his  side  of  the  boat,  and  scores  of  bugs 
were  attracted  to  it.  Many  of  the  insects  fell  into  the  water. 
This  brought  a  flurry  of  action  from  small  bluegills  and 
crappie. 

Soon  after  my  partner  caught  the  rainbow,  one  of  the 
few  heavy  rainstorms  of  the  summer  blew  in.  We  continued 
to  fish — as  did  the  men  in  a  dozen  other  boats  whose  lights 
we  could  see  twinkling  in  the  darkness. 

We  thought  it  was  only  a  shower,  and  soon  would  pass. 

Around  midnight,  my  companion  hooked  and  landed 
another   rainbow    approximately   the   size   of  his   first   one. 


Since  both  trout  were  caught  on  the  side  of  the  boat  where 
the  lantern  hung,  1  began  to  suspect  that  the  light  had  more 
than  a  little  to  do  with  my  friend's  success. 

We  wanted  to  free  both  of  the  trout  he  caught.  But  they 
had  swallowed  the  nightcrawlers  deep,  as  most  of  those 
caught  in  Philpott  do,  and  were  beyond  help  by  the  time 
they  were  boated. 

Near  daybreak,  when  the  rain  showed  no  tendency  to 
taper  off,  we  headed  for  home.  Our  catch  was  below  the 
average  for  this  nighttime  fishing.  Most  fishermen,  who 
stick  it  out  through  the  night,  wind  up  with  at  least  a 
couple  of  fish  apiece. 

Some  of  the  more  successful  anglers  have  found  it 
profitable  to  pull  anchor,  after  trying  a  spot  for  an  hour  or 
so,  to  drift-fish  to  a  new  site.  They  catch  fish  while  floating 
along. 

Mrs.  Plum,  the  conqueror  of  the  71/^-pound  brownie,  was 
fishing  just  outside  of  the  restricted  area  at  the  dam  when 
the  fish  hit.  It  was  about  11  p.m..  and  she  was  casting  from 
the  canoe,  as  was  her  husband,  when  the  strike  came. 

In  her  own  words: 

'"I  was  slowly  reeling  in  my  nightcrawler  when  something 
took  off  with  it.  I  never  did  set  the  hook,  as  1  couldn't  lift 
my  rod  any  higher  to  do  so.  I  have  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  the  way  he  fought. 

"It  was  an  underwater  battle  all  the  way.  but  when  he 
came  to  us  he  was  completely  played  out.  This  was  the  only 
fish  we  caught  that  night.  As  you  can  probably  guess,  we 
now  will  be  out  there  every  evening  in  hopes  my  husband 
can  bring  one  in  like  it." 

The  majority  of  the  trout  caught  this  past  summer 
averaged  from  13  to  16  inches,  in  length,  although  a  con- 
siderable number  up  to  20  inches  also  were  landed.  Mrs. 
Plum's  brownie,  remember,  was  25  inches  long.  The  amazing 
thing  about  these  trout,  regardless  of  their  length,  is  their 
girth.  They  are  quite  plump,  much  more  so  than  those 
stocked  trout  caught  from  streams  in  the  area. 

Therefore,  it's  not  difficult  to  see  why  a  growing  num- 
ber of  anglers  are  losing  sleep  over  them. 


Anglers    queue    up    at    dusic    at    Salt     House    Branch    on    Philpott    Reservoir    to    put    in    their    boats   for    a    night    of   fishing. 
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HALFWAY  down  the  pool  a  boulder  divided  the 
channel  forming  a  smooth,  protected  pocket  framed 
by  faster  currents.  A  heavy  trout  made  his  home  be- 
hind the  rock  and  gathered  the  food  that  chanced  to  fall 
from  above  or  be  whirled  into  his  hide  by  the  current.  I 
had  raised  and  nicked  him  a  few  days  before.  Although  the 
sun  still  dappled  the  water  through  the  trees,  a  scattered 
hatch  tempted  an  occasional  trout  to  rise. 

I  watched  the  pocket  until  the  trout  rose  twice  to  naturals. 
It  would  be  a  one-cast  chance.  The  line  checked,  the  leader 
turned  over  nicely,  and  the  dark  spider  drifted  toward  the 
water.  Suddenly  a  dragonfly  darted  in,  intercepted  the  lure, 
carried  it  aside,  decided  that  it  was  not  edible  and  dropped 
it.  The  current  snatched  the  line,  dragging  my  fly  and  end- 
ing my  opportunity  for  that  evening. 

I  watched  the  interfering  insect  as  it  hawked  about  the 
pool  feeding  on  hatching  mayflies  and  mosquitoes.  Although 
it  had  spoiled  my  cast,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  how 
skillfully  it  hunted.  In  addition,  each  mosquito  devoured 
removed  a  potential  source  of  discomfort. 

As  I  watched  it  hovered,  still,  except  for  its  whirring 
wings.  Below  a  mayfly  floated  on  its  nymph  shuck  waiting 
for  its  wings  to  harden.  When  it  lifted  toward  the  trees 
the  dragonfly  intercepted  it.  scooping  it  into  the  basket 
formed  with  its  legs.  Before  the  edge  of  the  pool  was  reach- 
ed the  luckless  insect  was  gone,  except  for  the  wings  that 
fluttered  down  to  float  away.  At  that  instant  the  dragonfly 
changed  directions  and  was  away  in  pursuit  of  other  prey. 
The  family  of  dragonflies  is  of  ancient  origin,  so  adaptable 
to  changing  conditions  that  it  has  survived  some  three 
hundred  million  years.  Its  lineage  dates  back  to  the  Mis- 
sissippian-Pennsylvanian  period  when  most  of  our  continent 
was  covered  by  steamy  swamps  or  shallow  inland  seas.  Scale 
and  seal  trees  grew  rapidly  to  heights  of  over  a  hundred 
feet  and  then  fell  into  algae-choked  waters  where  they  were 
finally  covered  and  compressed  into  coal.  Giant  tree  ferns  and 
enormous  horse  tail  rushes  competed  with  lesser  plants  for 
footing  on  the  mucky  hummocks  that  rose  out  of  the 
tepid  waters  of  the  swamp. 

Through  these  humid  forests,  giant  dragonflies  darted  on 
wings  that  measured  a  foot  in  length.  Among  the  tidbits 
they  sought  were  cockroaches  as  much  as  four  inches  in 
length.  They  hunted,  mated  and  laid  eggs  for  future  genera- 
tions. These  eggs  hatched  into  underwater  dragons  that  fed 
and  grew  fat  on  the  abuiulanre  spawned 
1)\'  tlic  beat  and  richness  of  the  swamp. 
Sonic  (if  tlnin  died,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
slate  and  cnal  formed  bv  the  soil  and  vege- 
tation of  that  age.  From  tliese  fossil  imprints 
we    lia\e    learned    much. 

To  the  uninitiated  such  meclianieal  prin- 
ciples as  the  hinge,  tongs  and  jet  propulsion 
indicate  the  so|ihisti(ation  of  modern  civili- 
zation. The  biologist,  with  his  pin  of  scientific 
investigation,  punctures  such  illusions  with 
the  information  that  our  Ancient  Dragon 
made  use  of  these  inechanies.  long  before 
the  age  of  man. 

The  nym|)h  of  the  dragonfly  begins  life 
among  the  trash  and  nnick  that  covers  the 
floor  of  a  marsh  or  pond,  it  is  a  predator, 
well  equipped  to  eaiJtnre  the  acpiatic  prey  that 


THE 
DRAGON 


By  AL  SHIIMMEL 
West  Decatur.  Pennsylvania 


forms  its  food.  Its  second  pair  of  jaws  (maxillae)  are  fused 
together.  They  end  in  a  pair  of  tongs  that  are  adapted  for 
holding  slippery  prey.  The  hinge  in  the  middle  allows  them 
to  be  folded  under  the  body  when  not  in  use.  They  shoot 
forward  with  incredible  speed  to  extend  half  the  body 
length.  Powerful  muscles  control  not  only  the  forward 
thrust  but  the  snap  of  the  tongs  which  can  hold  the  most 
powerful  prey. 

It  consumes  vast  quantities  of  food.  Its  strong  legs  carry 
the  armored  body  haltingly  here  and  there.  When  an  edible 
creature  is  sighted,  it  creeps  slowly  until  within  range.  The 
labium  is  thrust  forward,  the  tongs  seize  the  quarry,  pulling 
it  within  range  of  the  jaws.  These  n)mphs  eat  every  species 
of  aquatic  insect,  including  their  own  kind.  Small  fishes, 
crustaceans,  beetle  larva,  midges  and  mayflies  feed  the 
voracious  appetite.  Small  snails  are  crushed  and  eaten.  To 
see  a  dragon  nymph  eating  snails  somehow  reminds  us  of  a 
portly  countryman  cracking  walnuts.  The  nymphs  as  well 
as  the  adults  are  great  enemies  of  mosquitoes.  For  this 
we   are  their  debtors. 

Dragonfl\  n\mphs  breathe  water  by  drawing  it  into  a 
tracheal  chamber  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  This  chamber  is  lined  with  a  network  of  air  tubes 
that  absorb  owgeii  directly  from  the  water. 

Most  fish  find  dragonfly  nymphs  a  delicacy  and  go  out  of 
their  way  to  seek  them.  It  has  been  proven  that  carnivorous 
insects  are  more  nourishing  than  those  that  subsist  strict- 
ly on  vegetation,  because  the  protein  content  of  their  bodies 
averages  ten  percent  and  upward.  The  nymph  is  protectively 
colored  to  match  the  bottom  debris  among  which  it  lives, 
and  when  detected  it  can  eject  the  water  from  the  respira- 
tory chamber  with  such  force  as  to  propel  it  rapidly  for 
some  distance.  Thus  the  dragonfly  used  that  principle  of 
jet  energy  in  those  dim  ages  before  man.  We  have  merely 
refined  the  mechanics  and  increased  the  power. 

\\  hen  full  grown  the  nymph  seeks  a  stem  that  extends 
above  the  water.  I  p  this  it  laboriously  makes  its  way.  His 
armor  dries  and  splits  down  the  back.  The  insect  struggles 
out  of  its  shuck,  its  body  soft  and  vulnerable,  its  wings  little 
more  than  pads.  The  body  pumps  rhythmically,  the  wings 
expand,  the  body  slowly  hardens.  Suddenly  if  all  goes  well, 
it  is  away  to  resume  its  predations  in  the  air. 

At  dawn  I  stood  again  beside  the  pool.  My  lure — an 
imitation  of  the  underwater  dragon.  It  was  of  dark  fur, 
ribbed  w  ith  silver  tinsel,  hackled  with  the  underfeather  from  a 
woodcock  tail.  The  body  was  flattened  and  darkened  with 
lacquer.  The  hook — size  ten,  three-x  long,  of  heavy  wire. 

The  lure  dropped  on  slack  line,  just  above  the  boulder. 
It  sank  beneath  the  surface  and  whirled  into  the  pocket.  The 
leader  straightened,  the  rod  took  up  the  slack.  The  trout 
leaped  above  the  surface  as  the  hook  went  home.  Minutes 
later  he  lay  gasping  on  the  grass — a  victim  of  THE 
ANCIENT  DRAGON. 
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*tbes^e  rarc^^^  Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance  rgi"^*  ^^ 

AUTOS  SLAY  1,059  DEER.  Automobiles  killed  at  least  1,059  deer  in  Virginia  during  1966,  and  an 
additional  475  are  known  to  have  met  death  from  a  variety  of  non-hunting  causes. 
This  is  the  highest  total  in  the  seven  years  these  records  have  been  kept,  but  some 
of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  better  reporting.  In  1965  a  total  of  1,247  deer 
met  death  by  accident. 

The  greatest  mortality  occurred  in  Rockbridge  County  where  80  were  reported,  followed  by 
Fluvanna  with  68  accidental  deer  deaths.  Next  to  collisions  with  autos,  illegal 
kills  accounted  for  the  greatest  total,  with  258  deer  reported  killed  in  this 
manner.  Dogs  also  took  a  high  number,  accounting  for  79  of  the  reported  deaths.  A 
total  of  46  deer  died  when  they  became  entangled  in  fences  while  attempting  to  cross. 
Frequently  when  deer  jump  fences,  their  hind  feet  fail  to  clear  the  top  wires  and 
they  are  then  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  unbalanced  position. 

Deer-train  collisions  are  known  to  have  killed  seven  deer.  Fifty-three  deer  not  included  in 
the  above  totals  were  found  dead  as  the  result  of  illegal  or  legal  gunshot  wounds, 
or  were  dispatched  because  their  wounds  would  have  eventually  resulted  in  death. 

BEAR  KILL  DOWN.  Hunters  bagged  122  bears  in  Virginia  during  the  1966-67  season,  just  about 
half  of  the  number  taken  last  year,  according  to  Game  Commission  Big  Game  Tag 
returns.  Augusta  and  Alleghany  Counties  tied  for  highest  kill  with  14  each.  Craig 
and  Rockingham  Counties  had  10  reported  kills  each.  Six  bears  were  bagged  from 
western  counties. 

Over  the  past  20  seasons,  Virginia's  bear  kill  has  averaged  about  230  animals.  The  all-time 
record  was  set  in  1959  when  391  bears  were  taken.  A  shortage  of  mast  in  the  western 
mountains  caused  by  a  severe  killing  frost  last  spring  may  be  partially  responsible 
for  the  low  kill  since,  for  reasons  not  clearly  understood,  bear  kill  in  past 
seasons  has  been  directly  proportional  to  the  abundance  of  mast. 

BOWHUNTERS  BAG  320  DEER.  Bowhunters  managed  to  down  320  whitetails  during  the  1966-67 
season,  a  slight  increase  over  the  299  bagged  last  season,  according  to  Game 
Commission  Tag  returns.  Pulaski  County  again  led  the  state  with  65  bow  and  arrow 
kills.  Archers  hunting  in  Augusta  County  downed  28  whitetails  and  Bath  County 
reported  17  archery  kills.  Top  eastern  counties  were  Amherst  with  16  and  Patrick 
with  10.  Archers  also  bagged  4  Sika  deer  during  the  special  October  season  on 
Assateague  Island.  Seven  bears  also  fell  to  the  bowhunters'  arrows  during  the  past 
season. 

LAUREL  BED  LAKE  SLATED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  THIS  SUMMER.  Laurel  Bed  Lake,  a  330  acre  water  storage 
impoundment,  is  slated  for  construction  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  this  summer  on  its  Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  south- 
west Virginia.  The  lake  will  be  used  primarily  to  supplement  the  flow  of  Big 
Tumbling  Creek  where  the  Commission  operates  a  pay-as-you-go  trout  fishing 
facility.  Additional  water  during  low-flow  periods  will  allow  the  stocking  of  more 
trout  and  will  make  the  stream  capable  of  accommodating  more  fishermen.  The  lake 
itself  will  also  provide  some  fishing. 

The  Commission  does  not  plan  to  incorporate  the  lake  waters  into  the  fee  fishing  program. 
Tentative  plans  are  to  manage  the  40-foot  deep  lake  as  a  put-grow-and-take 
operation  where  the  trout  are  stocked  as  fingerlings  and  allowed  to  grow  to  catch- 
able  size  on  natural  foods  in  the  lake.  The  Commission's  60-acre  Hidden  Valley 
Lake,  now  managed  on  this  basis,  has  a  10-inch  minimum  size  limit  in  effect  and 
anglers  are  limited  to  artificial  lures.  A  trout  license  is  required. 

The  lake  should  be  completed  by  this  fall,  but  plans  for  opening  it  to  fishing  will  depend 
upon  the  time  required  for  it  to  fill. 
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Courier  Record   photo,   Blackstone 

This  2   pound    10  ounce  redear  sunfish   caught   by  A.   B.  Abernathy 

of   Blackstone  -from   a    local    private    pond   edged   the   state   sunfish 

record    upward   by    a   few   ounces. 


Percy  Wood's  6 
pound  9  ounce  piclt- 
ere!  fronn  Western 
Branch  Lake  didn't 
set  a  new  record,  but 
rated  as  the  best 
1966  catch.  A  7 
pounder  fronn  this 
lake  has  been  enter- 
ed  in    1967. 
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There  was  quite  a  struggle 
for  the  top  largemouth  of 
1966,  but  this  12  pound  8 
ounce  lunker  taken  by  J. 
M.  Fleshood  of  Lawrence- 
ville  from  his  private  pond 
beat  out  a  couple  of  others 
over  12  pounds  for  the 
honor. 


1966-YEAR  OF 


By  HARRY  GILLAM 

Information  Officer 

ALTHOUGH  historians  probably  won't  make  any  note 
y-«  of  it,  1966  should  go  down  as  the  year  of  the 
lunkers.  judging  by  entries  received  in  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Trophy  Fish  Citation  program.  A  total  of  525 
applications  were  received,  the  greatest  number  to  date,  and 
new  records  were  established  in  8  categories. 

Although  fewer  largemouth  entries  were  received,  the 
increase  in  size  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference.  A 
total  of  21  largemouths  over  10  pounds  were  recorded, 
most  of  which  would  have  been  new  records  just  3  years 
ago.  Seven  of  these  largemouth  entries  exceeded  the  11 
pound  8  ounce  record  set  in  1965.  The  12  pound  8  ounce 
record  mark  established  by  J.  M.  Fleshood's  largemouth 
caught  in  his  private  pond  will  be  a  difficult  one  for  future 
anglers  to  beat. 

Big  brown  trout  started  pouring  in  from  Philpott  and 
Garvin's  Cove  Reservoirs  early  in  the  year  making  for 
some  lively  competition  in  this  category.  Six  of  these 
managed  to  top  the  4  lb.  13  oz.  mark  set  in  1965.  J.  R. 
Crawford  nailed  down  the  top  spot  with  a  7  lb.  14% 
oz.  spt'cimen  taken  from  the  Jackson  River  in  early  April. 

Philpott  produced  its  first  citation  size  lake  trout,  a  5 
pound  6  ouncer.  The  lake  trout  were  stocked  in  the  reservoir 
as  4  inch  fingerlings  in  December  of  1963.  Since  these  fish 
are  long4ived  and  reach  tremendous  size,  Philpott  may 
produce  some  real  whoppers  in  future  years. 

The  number  of  striped  bass  entries  more  than  doubled 
over  1965  with  5  exceeding  the  old  record  of  19  pounds  5 
ounces  set  in   1965.  The   new   record  was  a  24  pound   12 


David    Brown   of   Dublin    landed   this   fine    6   pound    13    ounce   smallmouth 

on   spinning   tackle   while   fishing    in    the    New    River.    It  was   the    largest 

entry  received  In    1966. 
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ouncer  from  Buggs  Island  caught  by  James  Robinson  of 
Clearwater,  Florida.  Some  nice  ones  were  entered  from 
Gaston  during  the  year,  including  a  21  pound  15  ounce 
specimen  which  held  the  record  for  a  short  time.  A  40 
pound  striper  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay  by  Leonard  A.  Price 
was  the  largest  saltwater  entry   for  the  year. 

A  26  pound  8  ounce  channel  cat  from  Commission- 
owned  Lake  Brittle  shattered  the  previous  record  for  this 
species.  Chickahominy  Lake  produced  its  usual  large  number 
of  big  cats  and  newly-opened  Western  Branch  Lake  near 
Suffolk  turned  up  a  number  of  nice  ones. 

Pickerel  fishermen  apparently  had  the  greatest  year  ever, 
turning  in  106  over  4  pounds  for  citations.  Chickahominy 
Lake,  a  consistently  good  producer  of  big  pike,  yielded  21 
of  citation  size  but  two  newly  opened  lakes,  Diascund  and 
Western  Branch,  produced  25  and  18  citation  catches  re- 
spectively. Although  the  7  pound  record  set  in  1965  still 
stands,  it  was  nearly  challenged  by  a  6  pound  9  ouncer 
caught  by  Percy  Wood  from  Western  Branch.  The  7  pound 
record  has  since  been  tied  by  a  1967  entry  from  this 
reservoir.  Western  Branch  produced  63  citation  pickerel 
during  the  first  2  months  of  1967. 

The  number  of  smallmouth  entries  was  up  but  there 
weren't  many  in  lunker  class.  A  6  pound  13  ounce  bronze- 
back  from  the  New  River  entered  by  David  Brown  was  the 
top  fish,  certainly  no  threat  to  the  8  pound  record  holder. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Miller    Studio   photo,    Covington 

The  state  brown  trout  record  was  broken  several  times  during    1966  but 

the   7    pound    14%    ounce   record   mark   set    by   this   Jackson    River    catch 

entered   by  James   R.   Crawford    of   Covington   will    be   hard   to   top. 


L^ 


Bill  Ayres  of  Spring- 
field hoists  aboard 
a  26  pound  citation 
carp  that  succumbed 
to  his  arrow  while 
his  34  pound  record 
breaker  reposes  on 
plastic    at   the    right. 


This  13   pound  4  ounce  Pigg  River  walleye  was  entered  by 

Clarence    L.   Shelton    of   Chatham,    and    rated    as   the    best 

1966  catch. 
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TOP  1966  FRESH-WATER  CITATION  FISH 


01,1    fft 

ror.l 

Best 

l<)66 

Catch 

No. 

-Species 

Minimum 

Entries 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Where  Caught 

Lb. 

Oz. 

U  here  Caught 

Angler 

Brook  Trout 

2  lbs. 

1 

3 

2 

Ouantico 

2 

_ 

Potts  Creek 

Ron   Forbes 

Brown  Trout 

2  lbs. 

21 

4 

13 

Carvins  Cove 

7 

U% 

Jackson   R. 

J.   R.   Crawford 

Rainbow  Trout 

5  lbs. 

4 

7 

12 

Todd    Lake 

6 

4 

Hale's   L. 

CKde  Widner 

Lake   Trout 

5  lbs. 

1 





5 

6 

Philpott   L. 
Fairfax   Co. 

Arthur  Cnnntr 

Carp 

20  lbs. 

7 

36 

_ 

Fairfax  County 

34 

4 

William   Ayres 

Channel  Cat 

10  lbs. 

42 

21 

1 

Chickabominy 

26 

8 

L.   Brittle 

James  Wilson 

Crappie 

2%  lbs. 

13 

4 

8 

Kerr   Res. 

3 

9 

Dinwiddie    Co. 

Edward  Robinson 

Flathead  Cat 

20  lbs. 

2 

28 

— 

Big   Island  Creek 

25 

— 

New   River 

L.  C.  Malhena 

Gar 

10  lbs. 

10 

16 

8 

James  River 

18 

8 

Chickabominy 

Eli/jl.elh  Butler 

Bowfin 

10  lbs. 

8 

17 

8 

Chickabominy 

16 

8 

Chickahnniiny 

Edward  Decker 

Kentucky  Bass 
Largemouth 

3  lbs. 

1 

1 

12 

Claytor   L. 

P.  I..  Via 

8  lbs. 

145 

11 

8 

Sussex   Co. 

12 

8 

Fleshood   I,. 

J.  M.  Fleshood 

Musky 

6  lbs. 

2 



7 

Smilh    Mtn.    Lake 

William  Ramey 
Percy  Wood 

Pickerel 

4  lbs. 

106 

7 

_ 

Lake  Smith 

6 

9 

W.  Rr.mch  I.. 

Rock  Bass 

1  lb. 

1 

2 

2 

Pigg    River 

1 

3 

Nottoway   R. 

Charles  Savukas 

Smallmouth 

4  lbs. 

41 

8 



Claytor  Lake 

6 

13 

New    River 

David   Brown 

Rockfish 

10  lbs. 

79 

19 

5 

Brooknea! 

24 

12 

Kerr  Res. 

James   Robinson 

Sunfish 

1  lb. 

37 

2 

5 

Alberta    Pond 

2 

10 

Nottiiway   Co. 

A.  B.  .Abernathy 

Walleye 

8  lbs. 

4 

17 

_ 

New  River 

13 

4 

Pigg   River 

Clarence  Shelton 

White   Bass 

2  lbs. 

525 

2 

SVo 

Claytor  Lake 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

Arthur  Conner  of  Copper  Hill  holds 
fronn  Philpott  Reservoir  that  estab 
species.  Conner  reports  that  anglers 
tinguish  thenfi  from  the   rainbows   and 

LunkerS      (Continued) 

The  number  of  sunfish  entries  also  grew  and  the  record 
was  edged  up  another  5  ounces  by  a  2  pound  10  ounce 
bluegill  caught  by  A.  B.  Abernathy  in  a  Nottoway  County 
pond.  Commission-owned  Burke  Lake  in  Fairfax  County  and 
Diascund  Reservoir  seemed  to  be  the  most  consistent  pro- 
ducers of  big  bream. 

Muskies  also  came  into  the  citation  picture  in  1966  and 
a  7  pound  specimen  from  Smith  Mountain  Lake  set  the 
state  record  for  this  species.  This  record  has  since  been 
broken  by  a  10  pound  5  ounce  muskie  caught  in  Smith 
Mountain  Lake  early  this  year.  The  South  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  also  produced  a  citation  size  specimen  in  1966. 
With  the  Commission  continuing  its  stocking  efforts  and 
these  fish  putting  on  a  few  years'  growth,  we  should  see 
some  real  lunkers  turning  up  in  future  years. 


the  5  pound  6  ounce  lake  trout 

lished    a    state     record    for    this 

caught  others  but  failed  to  dls- 

browns  also  found  in  this  lake. 


William  F.  Ramey  of 
Dry  Fork  established  the 
state's  first  musky  record 
with  this  7  pounder  from 
Smith  Mountain  Lake.  A 
10  pound  5  ouncer 
caught  from  Smith 
Mountain  in  1967  has 
since  broken  this  record. 


'   \- JR^ 


Dinwiddie  County  produces 
some  big  ones  as  evidenced 
by  the  3  pound  9  ounce 
crappie  on  the  right  which 
was  entered  by  Edward  C. 
Robertson  of  Church  Road. 
Although  a  real  whopper, 
it  is  still  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  4  pound  8  ounce 
contest    record. 


James  A.  Robinson  of  Clearwater, 
Florida,  set  a  new  record  for  land- 
locked stripers  with  the  24  pound 
12  ounce  specimen  he  holds  in  the 
above    photo. 


This  40  pound  rockfish  taken 
by  Leonard  A.  Price  of  Virginia 
Beach  while  trolling  off  Cape 
Henry  was  the  largest  striper 
entered    from    salt    water. 
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By  WARREN   R.   FITZGERALD 

WaTTenton 


PLEASE  HEAD  AM  qB««.rosra, 
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PLEASE  KEEP  IT  CLEAH 
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Commission    photo    by    Kesteloo 
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WHEN  I  left  Waynesboro  that  first  morning  it  was 
cool  and  cloudy.  My  destination  was  the  Rapidan 
River  in  Madison  County,  with  only  road  maps  to 
guide  me  there.  Within  a  half  hour  the  clouds  lowered  and 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  I  noticed  an  ache  in  my  chest.  The 
ache  didn't  worry  me  but  the  weather  did.  for  I  had  been 
looking  forward  to  this  trip  since  I  first  heard  of  the 
opening  of  the  fish-for-fun  area. 

After  taking  a  few  wrong  turns  I  finally  reached  the 
Rapidan  by  way  of  Wolftown.  It  was  about  10  a.m.,  the 
weather  worse — very  dark,  a  cold  drizzle  falling,  and  the 
ache  in  my  chest  increasing,  but  all  of  it  was  easy  to  ignore 
with  the  prospect  of  catching  some  big  rainbows  now 
close  upon  me. 

I  started  fishing  in  the  Ward-Rue  Wildlife  Management 
area.  The  first  fish  I  caught  was  a  rainbow  about  15  inches 
long,  but  a  bit  sluggish.  At  the  first  large  pool  I  came  to 
I  saw  several  large  rainbows  but  could  not  get  them  to  hit. 
In  a  smaller  pool  several  yards  on  upstream  I  caught  my 
second  trout — another  15  incher,  which  was  more  active 
than   the  first  but  still  a  little  tame. 

I  fished  on,  catching  several  brook  trout.  After  about  45 
minutes  of  fishing  I  came  to  a  pool  with  features  that  clearly 
spelled  "big  rainbow  here."  It  was  narrow  and  deep  with  a 
strong  current.  At  the  tail  was  a  deeper  pool  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  rock  which  turned  the  current  aside.  I  cast  a  Rio 
Grande  wet  fly  well  upstream,  angling  it  so  it  would  sink 
before  reaching  the  rock  and  without  line  streaming  past 
in  front  of  it.  Although  I  "knew"  there  was  a  big  one  in 
there  and  was  ready,  what  happened  next  made  me  react 
like  a  beginner.  When  the  big  one  took  the  fly  I  struck — 
and  knew  instantly  it  was  the  biggest  fish  I  had  ever  hooked. 
The  rainbow  went  straight  upstream,  jumped  out  of  the 
water  and  freed  itself  with  a  ponderous  shake.  I  had  stood 
there,  no  doubt  with  wide  eyes  and  drooping  jaw,  and  given 
no  line  to  that  big  rainbow,  which  must  have  been  close  to 
18  inches  long.  That  big  trout  leaping  less  than  15  feet 
from  me  was  a  sight  I   had  not  experienced  before. 

Losing  that  trout  was  the  high  point  of  a  day  of  fine 
fi.shing.  Several  minutes  later  I  caught  an  18  incher — no 
jumper  but  a  strong  fighter.  And  not  long  after  a  "small" 
12  incher.  After  releasing  that  fish  I  quit  for  the  morning. 
I  had  neglected  to  bring  a  lunch,  so  decided  to  drive  out  to 


Route  29  to  a  restaurant  for  a  hot  meal.  The  walk  back  to  my 
car  and  the  slow  drive  out  reminded  me  that  it  had  been  a 
cold  and  wet  two  hours  of  fishing.  The  pain  in  my  chest  in- 
creased, but  the  thought  of  more  of  that  great  fishing  helped 
me  convince  myself  it  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  fished 
several  hours  that  afternoon,  still  cold  and  wet.  and  the  trout 
were  still  hitting.  I  landed  eight  brook  trout  over  eight 
inches,  and   three   rainbows   fifteen    inches  or  over. 

I  drove  out  that  night  a  very  happy  fisherman  but  also 
a  sick  one.  I  had  planned  on  spendiiig  two  days  on  the 
Rapidan,  but  on  the  second  morning  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  drive  to  my  home  in  Covington,  where  I  spent  the  next 
two  weeks  inside  recovering  from  a  respiratory  ailment. 

That  first  trip  was  typical  of  my  first  days  on  the  Rapidan: 
wonderful    fishing,   usually,   but   mixed   with    bad   luck. 

My  second  trip  to  the  Rapidan  is  also  unforgettable.  I 
had  done  considerable  bragging  to  one  of  my  brothers,  who 
is  also  a  fly  fisherman,  aliout  that  first  trip,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  go.  The  first  chance  we  had  to  get  together  was 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  We  planned  to  meet  and  spend  the 
night  before  in  Waynesboro.  I  left  Covington  well  before 
dark   in  an  old    Chevy.  After  six   weeks   of  summer  school 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
Commission    photo    by    Kesteloo 


Artificial     lures    with     barbless     hooks 

are    prescribed    on    the    Rapidan,    and 

all  fish  must  be  returned  to  the  water 

to    live    and    fight    again. 
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Rapidan  Luck   (Continued) 

I  was  ready  for  a  good  fishing  trip.  At  the  foot  of  North 
Mountain  I  had  a  flat.  The  tire  was  ruined,  and  I  had  to 
backtrack  all  the  way  to  Covington  before  I  could  find  a  tire 
to  fit.  It  was  2:00  a.m.  when  I  got  to  bed  that  night,  and 
I  was  up  at  4:00  a.m. 

.At  daylight  the  weather  looked  good,  and  the  drive  to  the 
Rapidan  in  the  early  morning  was  beautiful;  we  expected 
a  good  fishing  day.  But  before  I  could  start  fishing  I  ex- 
perienced pains  along  the  belt  line:  I  was  struck  with  a 
digestive  upset  which,  for  several  hours,  caused  frequent  in- 
terruptions in  my  fishing.  But  I  did  recover  and  was  able  to 
have  a  light  lunch. 

The  day  soon  became  hot,  even  for  July,  and  very  windy. 
The  fish  refused  to  hit  anything  in  the  morning,  and  cast- 
ing was  a  frustrating  experience  because  of  the  strong 
and  unpredictal)le  wind.  Altout  1 :00  p.m.  the  trout  became 
a  little  active ;  my  brother  and  I  each  caught  one  rainbow 
and  missed  several  others. 

The  fishing  day  had  its  bright  moments.  We  had  fun 
trying  to  catch  some  big  rainbows  in  one  of  the  largest  pools 
in  the  Ward-Rue  section.  They  could  be  seen  clearly,  lying 
near  the  bottom.  When  the  wind  permitted  a  long  cast,  one 
of  the  big  ones  would  rise  slowly  to  inspect  the  dry  flies  we 
were  using.  Each  time  a  trout  would  come  within  inches  of  a 
fly,  at  times  seeming  to  touch  it,  only  to  jerk  away  and 
ignore  the  next  few  presentations.  A  change  of  pattern  and 
a  good  cast  often  would  provoke  a  repeat  performance. 

I  was  afraid  mv  brother  would  be  disappointed,  but  he 
was  not;  the  sight  of  those  big  trout  nudging  his  flies  was 
almost  enough  excitement  for  him.  He  admitted  that  on  the 
right  day  the  Rapidan  would  be  all  1  had  claimed  of  it. 

Hot  and  tired,  we  gave  up  at  mid-afternoon  and  headed 
for  Waynesboro.  Lady  Luck  had  to  take  one  more  swat  at  me 
before  that  second  trip  to  the  Rapidan  was  over — another 
tire  went  flat  before  we  got  to  Waynesboro.  But  after  a 
shower  and  a  good  meal  we  decided  it  had  not  been  such  a 
bad  day  after  all.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
had  we  caught  more  trout. 

My  third  trip  to  the  Rapidan  is  as  memorable  as  the  first 
two;  partly,  perhaps,  because  my  bad  luck  diminished.  I 
had  decided  to  go  to  the  Rapidan  for  the  first  day  of  the 
1963  trout  season.  I  was  living  in  Richmond  at  the  time 
and  was  unable  to  leave  early  enough  to  start  fishing  at  the 
opening  gun.  In  the  early  afternoon,  on  the  drive  up.  it 
seemed  the  engine  on  my  compact  car  was  racing,  but  I 
didn't  take  time  to  stop  and  check.  1  splashed  across  the 
ford  of  the  river,  parked,  and  was  assembling  my  gear  when 
1  noticed  steam  rolling  out  from  under  the  hood.  This  time  it 
was  a  broken  fan  belt. 

That  night  I  drove  out  without  lights,  but  again  a  happy 
fisherman — my  first  trout  of  the  new  season  had  been  a 
strong,  wild,  15  inch  rainbow.  He  took  a  Rio  Grande  deep 
in  a  large  pool  and  stayed  there  the  first  couple  minutes, 
battling  furiously.  I  didn't  see  him  until  he  tired  and  decided 
shallow  water  was  the  place  to  fight  the  hook.  The  fir.st  time 
he  came  in  close  I  reached  down  and  slipped  the  hook  out 
of  his  jaw.  1  also  caught  two  brooks — one  I  estimated  to  be 
nearly  12  inches  long — before  it  was  too  dark  to  fish.  While 
walking  hack  to  the  car  1  thought  what  a  wonderful  opening 
day  it  was,  broken  fan  belt  or  not. 

Then  there  was  the  day  in  late  spring  of  1961.  I  had 
started  in  the  Ward-Rue  part  of  the  Rapidan  and  fished 
upstream  into  the  Park.  It  was  a  good  day  to  fish  although 


the  trout  were  not  exactly  jumping  out  of   the  water. 

As  happens  occasionally  to  all  who  fish.  I  slipped,  falling 
to  one  side.  I  dropped  my  rod,  then  fell  across  it,  my  fore- 
arm striking  it  hard  judging  by  the  ache  and  knot  that 
resulted. 

I  had  fallen  and  dropped  the  rod.  which  was  of  glass,  a 
few  times  before  so  I  paid  little  attention  to  my  fresh  bruises 
and  didn't  examine  the  rod.  A  few  yards  upstream  I  started 
a  forward  cast  and  the  rod  folded,  broken  at  the  section 
next  to  the  butt. 

I  had  a  spare  rod  in  my  car.  which  was  a  long  walk  away, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  waste  good  fishing  time  going  for  it. 
Only  one  immediate  solution  seemed  possible.  I  broke 
another  piece  out  of  the  rod.  which  permitted  sticking  the 
forward  section  into  the  hollow  of  the  shaft  next  to  the 
butt.  This  gave  me  a  rod  four  or  five  feet  long,  not  much 
for  casting  but   good   enough. 

I    continued    fishing    and    caught    seven    or    eight    more 


Commission    photo    by    Kesteloo 
A    pool   on   the    Rapidan,    where    big   trout   lurk. 

brook  trout  licfore  reaching  Hoover  camp.  It  wasn't  easy, 
and  probablv  1  could  have  caught  more  trout  had  1  not 
broken  the  rod.  but  1  had  fun  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
Rapidan   where  1    had   tiever  fished   before. 

Since  those  first  trips  mv  luck  on  the  Rapidan  has  been 
all  good.  1  have  made  many  trips,  usually  in  the  late  spring 
and  earl\  fall.  Seven  i>v  eight  hours  of  fishing  between 
sunup  and  sundown  was  average.  Some  of  those  hours  were 
slow,  but  others  were  except ionallv  fast.  In  lime  I  became 
a  little  accustomed  to  those  big  rainbows  leaping  in  front 
of  me.  but  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  excitement  of  hook- 
ing a   "big  one." 

I  find  that  memories  of  my  bad  luck  on  those  first  trips 
t(i  the  Ra|)idan  are  fading.  l)Ut  1  will  not  easily  forget  the 
sight  of  ilial  first  big  rainbow  leaping  to  free  itself;  or  of  the 
big  ones  repeatedly  rising  slowly  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
pool  to  inspect  a  tiny  dry  fly  and  refusing  it  each  time;  or 
(if  that  1.5  iiuhcr  that  was  mv  first  trout  of  the  1963  season. 
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Let's   Cook 


SHAD 


By  MARJORIE  LATHAM  MASSELIN 
Richmond 


IN  The  Infantry  Center  Cook  Book,  acquired  as  an  army 
wife  more  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Woman's  Club 
than  for   any  other  reason,  there   is  at  least  one  item 
worthy  of  note.  This  is  an  anonymous  poem  reprinted  from 
a  Colonial  cookbook. 

When  the  Lord  made  Shad 

The  Devil  was  mad 

For  it  seemed  such  a  feast  of  delight. 

So,  to   ruin  the  scheme 

He  jumped  in  the  stream 

And  stuck  in  the  bones  out  of  Spite! 

When  the  strawberry  red 

First  illumined  its  head. 

The  Angels  looked  down  and  were  glad. 

And  the  Devil,  it's  said. 

Only  pounded  his  head 

For  he'd  used  all  his  bones  on  the  Shad! 

Strawberries  and  shad  are  both  things  that  our  family 
really  buckle  down  to  as  though  the  world  were  going  to 
run  out  of  them.  So  far  the  world  hasn't,  but  the  season  for 
them  always  does. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  shad  is  its  low  price  in 
markets.  In  this  era  of  the  housewife's  often  vain  search 
for  a  way  to  cut  her  food  budget,  this  is  an  item  to  consider. 
If  you  have  a  young  fisherman  in  the  family  that  makes  it 
even  cheaper. 

The  shad,  unfortunately,  belongs  to  the  herring  family, 
and  therein  lies  its  most  serious  drawback  to  those  who 
object  to  bones  in  their  fish.  So  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  discover,  there  is  no  known  way  of  successfully  eliminat- 
ing them  all — not  even  by  filleting.  But  the  larger  the  fish 
the  easier  it  is  to  cope  with  the  bones,  so  I  gave  up  a  long 
time  ago  and  cook  my  shad  large  and  whole,  head  and 
tail  left  intact,  with  a  slice  of  stuffed  olive  for  an  eye  and  a 
frilled  border  of  smoothly  creamed  potatoes  forced  through 
the  fluted  end  of  my  cooky  press. 

Of  all  "the  fish  in  the  sea."  the  shad  needs  less  adornment 
with  sauces  than  any  other.  Its  delicate  flavor  requires 
neither  enhancement  nor  sublimation.  It  stands  quite  on  its 
own — beautiful,  delectable  and  easy  to  prepare. 

Like  every  other  cook.  I  had  to  learn,  and  all  my  infant 
efforts  were  not  complete  successes.  The  first  time  I  scaled 
a  shad  it  took  us  three  days  to  locate  and  remove  all  the 
scales  from  the  kitchen  walls,  floor,  counter  and  ceiling. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  that  vigorous  about  scaling  a  shad, 
and  of  course  if  you  buy  it  in  a  market  the  nice  man  behind 
the  counter  will  do  this  job  for  you — well,  almost.  You  will 
still  have  to  get  the  ones  he  missed,  and  if  you  "shake 
him  up"  by  announcing  that  you  want  the  head   and  tail 


left  on  he  is  likely  to  miss  quite  a  few!  The  remedy  is  to 
purchase  a  good  scaling  knife  and  practice  in  the  back  yard 
until  you  master  its  use. 

If  you  are  going  into  this  thing  seriously,  you  will  also 
do  well  to  purchase  a  good  plank.  This  can  be  an  expensive 
one  with  the  "well  and  tree""  carved  into  it,  a  good  sized 
bread  board  or  one  made  to  specifications  by  that  Renais- 
sance Man  often  referred  to  as  a  husband.  It  should  be  of 
generous  size  to  accommodate  a  large  fish  comfortably  with 
room  to  add  a  decorative  border:  and  it  should  have  a 
"scooped  out  place"  or  "well"'  at  each  end  to  catch  such 
juices  as  would  otherwise  drip  into  the  oven,  send  up  a 
smoke  screen,  and  leave  a  mighty  mess  in  the  stove. 

Above  all,  shad  should  be  served  HOT,  and  bringing  the 
plank  to  the  table  is  added  assurance  that  it  will  be.  Taking 
a  few  measurements  before  buying  or  making  your  plank 
will  determine  the  size  that  fits  neatly  into  that  large  silver 
tray  you  inherited  from  Great  Aunt  Hattie.  This  lends  a 
company-for-dinner  touch  of  elegance  that  always  seems  to 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  good  food. 

Shad.  too.  is  a  soft  fish  and  therefore  difficult  to  transfer 
whole  from  a  baking  pan  to  a  serving  platter — another 
reason  for  the  classic  preparation  on  the  plank!  Cooking 
in  all  its  facets  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  logical  rules  applied  to  the  characteristics  of  whatever 
is  under  preparation.  All  classic  recipes  have  evolved  as  the 
ideal  way — the  easiest  and  best  way — to  prepare  the  par- 
ticular food  under  consideration.  In  the  same  vein,  foods 
that  go  together  well  are  more  often  than  not  those  which 
are  in  season  at  the  same  time,  and  which  in  the  days  be- 
fore refrigeration  had  to  be  used  before  they  spoiled.  When 
boats  from  the  West  Indies  came  into  port  laden  with  citrus 
fruits  and  bananas  at  the  peak  of  ripeness,  the  Colonial 
housewife  invented  Ambrosia!  And  when  Marseilles  fisher- 
men returned  with  an  odd  assortment  of  fish  left  over  from 
the  sale  of  the  day's  catch,  the  Marseilles  housewife  in- 
vented Bouillaibaisse.  Both  are  happy  combinations  of  avail- 
able parts,  and  I  know  of  no  happier  combination  of  foods 
than  this  menu. 

Planked  Shad 

Green  Peas  Tossed  Salad 

Fresh   Strawberries 

Having  scaled  and  cleaned  your  shad,  oil  the  plank.  For 
this  I  advise  pure  olive  oil  although  clarified  butter  or  one 
of  the  vegetable  shortenings  can  be  used  if  you  prefer.  A 
new  plank  should  be  "aged"  with  one  or  two  light  applica- 
tions of  oil  several  days  to  a  week  apart  before  its  first  use. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Let's   Cook    Shad     (Continued) 

Otherwise,  the  wood  may  crack  or  split,  and  the  fish  most 
certainly  will  stick  as  firmly  as  though  you  had  coated  it 
with  epoxy  glue. 

Rub  the  fish  inside  and  out  with  salt  and  pepper.  Lay  it 
on  the  oiled  plank  and  brush  it  with  olive  oil  or  melted 
butter.  Be  something  less  than  generous  with  the  fat  used, 
but  be  sure  to  touch  all  exposed  surfaces.  Put  it  in  an  oven 
preheated  to  400  degrees  for  about  25  minutes  or  more, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  fish.  A  practiced  eye  can  dis- 
cern doneness,  but  a  cake  tester  or  a  clean  straw  will  make 
certain.  The  flesh  should  present  no  resistance  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tester. 

When  satisfied  that  the  fish  is  ready,  remove  it  to  the 
counter  and  lay  on  the  potato  border  which  you  have  pre- 
pared while  the  shad  baked. 

Potato   Border 

Peel  and  boil  in  salted  water  about  two  pounds  of  white 
potatoes.  When  they  are  tender  but  not  "mushy,"  drain 
thoroughly.  Scald  about  1  cup  of  cream  and  add  this  in 
small  amounts  while  whipping  the  potatoes  smooth  with  an 
electric  beater  at  medium  speed.  Do  not  allow  the  potatoes 
to  become  too  soft;  they  must  hold  their  shape.  Beat  in  3 
egg  yolks  and  4  ounces  of  butter.  I  also  add  a  scant  ^4 
teaspoon  of  nutmeg,  but  this  is  optional.  Now  force  the 
potatoes  through  a  pastry  bag  or  cooky  press  using  the  same 
end  as  for  making  meringues,  so  that  you  form  an  attractive 
ribbed  border  around  the  edge  of  the  plank.  Turn  the  oven 
to  Broil  and  watch  closely  for  5  minutes  or  so  until  both 
shad  and  potatoes  are  crisply  browned. 

Shad  is  moist,  soft,  rich  fish  that  requires  nothing  more 
than  a  squeeze  of  lemon  to  set  off"  its  innate  goodness,  so 
garnish  the  plank  with  lemon  wedges  and  fresh  sprigs  of 
parsley.  Don't  forget  to  cover  the  eye  with  a  pretty  slice  of 
a  large  stuffed  olive. 

Frozen  peas  in  butter  sauce  cook  quickly  in  their  plastic 
envelopes,  and  are  a  wonderful  help  in  getting  everything  to 
the  table  at  its  peak  of  perfection. 

The  salad  should  be  crisp  Boston  lettuce  with  perhaps 
some  deeper  green  watercress  for  color  contrast.  Dress  it 
with  salt,  freshly  ground  black  pepper,  and  one  part  white 
wine  vinegar  to  2  parts  pure  olive  oil.  This  can  be  served 
as  a  first  and  separate  course  if  you  like  with  a  few  thin 
rounds  of  melba  toast  to  accompany  it. 

Fresh  strawberries,  well  washed,  but  served  with  the  hulls 
still  on  for  grasping,  should  be  served  around  a  small  mound 
of  confectioner's  sugar  for  rolling  each  berry  as  eaten.  Thin 
slices  of  pound  cake  for  which  Virginians  are  famous  may 
be  passed  with  the  berries. 

If  frozen  whole  berries  are  used,  it  is  better  to  dust  them 
with  confectioner's  sugar  emd  garnish  each  dish  with  a 
sprig  of  mint  that  should  be  just  pushing  up  in  your  herb 
garden. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  delicacy  than  the  shad  itself  is 
the  roe.  Even  those  among  us  who  shun  the  idea  of  fish 
for  breakfast  have  been  known  to  succumb  to  the  delight 
of  shad  roe,  grilled  in  butter,  and  served  on  bread,  shorn 
of  its  crusts  and  fried  crisp  in  butter.  A  wedge  of  lemon  is 
the  only  accompaniment  needed,  but  a  slice  or  two  of  crisp- 
ly grilled  hitkory-smoked  bacon  laid  on  either  side  of  the 
roe  does  nothing  to  detract  from  the  enjoyment  of  this 
seasonal  breakfast  treat. 


A   Family   of   Crested   Flycatchers 

By   lLEEi\    BROWN.  South  Boston 

I  WAS  pulling  weeds  in  the  flower  border  when  I  first 
saw  him.  He  was  perched  conspicuously  on  a  dead  limb 
of  the  cedar  tree,  just  a  few  inches  from  the  bird  house 
we  had  put  up  the  year  before  for  yellow-shafted  flickers. 
He  was  craning  his  neck  from  side  to  side,  looking  for  in- 
sects. When  he  spied  one  he  would  fly  out,  catch  it,  swallow 
it,  and  then  fly  back  to  his  perch  in  the  cedar  tree,  and 
wait  for  another  insect  to  come  his  way.  1  knew  immediately 
it  was  a  crested  flycatcher.  The  crest,  gray  throat  and  breast, 
yellow  belly,  olive  back  and  rufous  tail,  were  exactly  as 
pictured  in  Peterson's  Fi^ld  Guide  to  the  Birds. 

I  didnt  dare  move  lest  1  frighten  him  away.  Soon  a 
starling  came  and  perched  just  a  short  distance  away.  The 
flycatcher  gave  a  loud  "weeeep"'  and  flew  over  to  the  bird 
house  and  perched  outside  the  entrance  hole  in  a  protecting 
manner.  Could  this  mean  flycatchers  were  building  in  the 
house?  What  better  bird  neighbors  than  flycatchers?  I 
thought.  For  their  diet  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  bugs, 
beetles,  moths,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  I  didn't 
have  long  to  wait  for  my  answer,  for  almost  immediately 
a  second  flycatcher  flew  to  the  cedar  tree,  and  in  his  mouth 
he  carried  bits  of  nest-building  material.  He  looked  around 
and  then  went  into  the  bird  house. 

While  flycatchers  prefer  natural  cavities  in  decayed  trees 
and  tree  stumps,  they  will  sometimes  nest  in  man-made 
houses  if  they  are  constructed  properly,  and  placed  in  suit- 
able shade.  We  had  made  this  particular  bird  house  from 
a  hollow  log,  and  tailored  it  to  specifications  suited  for 
yellow-shafted  flickers.  Although  a  pair  of  flickers  inspect- 
ed the  house  that  first  year,  they  didn't  build  in  it.  We  know 
now  that  flickers  like  a  layer  of  sawdust  or  soft  earth  in 
their  house. 

We  watched  with  interest  through  the  nest-building 
period,  and  then  one  day  a  flycatcher  flew  to  the  perch  out- 
side the  bird  house;  something  white  and  shiny  was  dang- 
ling from  his  mouth.  When  1  looked  closely  there  was  no 
mistaking  what  it  was.  A  castofl^  dried  snake  skin.  The  nest 
building  was  complete,  and  a  bit  of  decoration  was  being 
added.  For  some  unknown  reason  flycatchers  usually  use 
dried  snake  skins  in  their  nest.  There  has  been  much  specu- 
lation as  to  why.  Some  think  maybe  it's  to  frighten  ofl"  their 
enemies.  Others  think  flycatchers  just  have  an  eye  for  the 
crinkly  material.  Probably  the  latter  is  closer  to  the  rea- 
son, inasmuch  as  they  will  use  cellophane  wrappers  if 
snake  skins  aren't  available. 

After  the  five  mottled  brown  eggs  were  laid.  I  could  al- 
most set  my  watch  by  the  time  the  flycatcher  came  off^  the 
nest  in  early  morning,  noon  and  late  afternoon.  Each  time 
she  would  give  a  loud  "weeeep  "  before  leaving  the  nest 
or  before  returning  to  it.  Papa  bird  always  stood  guard 
from  the  top  branch  of  the  cedar  tree.  He  gave  chase  to  any 
bird  that  ventured  into  their  territory.      ' 

Soon  the  eggs  hatched  and  both  mother  and  father  were 
kept  busy  bringing  in  food.  And  then  all  too  soon  they 
were  gone. 

We  took  down  the  bird  house  and  cleaned  out  the  large 
and  rather  ragged  nest  of  pine  needles,  sticks  and  feathers. 
Yes.  there  was  the  snake  skin.  The  house  is  back  in  place 
now  in  the  cedar  tree,  and  we  are  hoping  soon  we  wiU 
again  hear  "weeeep.  weeeep."  And  once  more  flycatchers 
will  be  nesting  in  our  yard. 
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Mother  Knows  Best 

A  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Whitetall 
Does  With  Very  Young  Fawns 

By  J.   F.    KREITZER.  District  Biologist 


THE  invitation  from  Bob  Downing  to  assist  him  tag 
fawns  during  the  spring  of  1965  was  irresistible.  Bob. 
a  wildlife  biologist  employed  by  the  I  .  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  was  working  on  that  part  of  the  Radford 
Army  Ammunition  Plant    I  RAAP  I  ■"'  near  Dublin.  Virginia. 

The  Dublin  unit  of  RAAP  consists  of  300  acres  of  land 
enclosed  bv  a  seven-foot  cvclone  wire  fence.  Deer  can  jump 
this  fence,  but  seldom  do.  It  is  ideal  for  the  observation  of 
deer,  being  mostlv  open  pasture  land.  Very  young  fawns  can 
be  located  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  simply  by 
observation  from  an  automobile. 

My  part  in  Bob"s  project  was  to  assist  him  in  locating, 
capturing,  and  tagging  fawns  and  later  to  re-observe  them 
as  many  times  as  necessary  to  establish  their  home  range. 
The  home  range  of  an  animal  is  that  area  over  which  it 
ruams  in  its  searcli  for  food.  During  tlie  summer  following 
tagging  I  was  able  not  only  to  establish  that  home  range, 
but  also  to  observe  a  number  of  interesting  facets  in  the 
behavior  of  the  does  during  the  first  days  in  the  lives  of 
their  fawns.  The  fawns  in  the  photographs  accompanying  this 
article  are  from  three  to  six  days  old.  We  tagged  all 
fawns  using  a  color  code  which  enables  an  observer  to 
identify    individuals. 

The  instinctive  behavior  of  does  when  caring  for  very 
young  fawns  is  beautifully  designed  to  ensure  the  survival 
of  the  species.  An  example  is  the  case  where  the  fawn 
acquires  a  strange,  perhaps  frightening,  scent.  Readers  of 
Virginia  W  ildlife  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  belief  of 
many  that  a  doe  will  abandon  her  fawn  if  it  is  handled  by 
liumans.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  survival  value 
of  al>andoning  young  simply  because  of  a  strange  scent,  and 
in  fact  such  was  not  the  case  here.  Of  23  fawns  tagged 
in  the  first  year  of  the  project  I  observed  22  later  with  their 
mothers.  We  believe  the  23rd  died  from  some  unknown 
cause.  On  one  occasion  we  observed  a  fawn  trotting  along 
behind  its  mother  within  three  minutes  of  being  tagged.  On 
another  occasion  Bob  tagged  twins  only  hours  old  and  re- 
turned the  next  day  to  find  one  twin  gone,  the  other  still  in 
place.  For  three  days  the  remaining  twin  stayed  where 
tagged.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  it  had  been  abandoned, 
yet  several  months  later  I  saw  it  bounding  gaily  along  with 
its  carbon  copy.  These  fawns  were  carrying  not  only  human 
scent  (not  to  mention  tags  and  plastic  streamers),  but  also 
that  of  the  deer's  ancestral  enemy,  the  dog.  Bob  uses  Big 
Red,   a    Viszla    (Hungarian   breed   of  pointing  dog),   as   an 

*Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Severeid,  Commander  of  RAAP,  not  only  gave  approval 
for  deer  management  activities  on  his  plant,  but  also  assisted  us  in  every 
way.  Without  his  enthusiastic  interest,  success  in  this  project  would  be 
doubtful. 


aid   ill   both  locating  and  immobilizing  the  fawns. 

Big  Red  is  a  character  in  his  own  right,  equally  as 
fascinating  as  the  fawns.  He  is  sometimes  called  other  names 
by  friends  who  have  had  an  ear  '"slurped"  by  a  big  tongue 
at  4:30  in  the  morning.  He  is  also  adept  at  doing  the  same 
thing  to  the  objective  lenses  of  binoculars.  He  has  been 
trained  to  locate  fawns,  often  by  pointing  as  he  would  a  game 
liird.  If  the  fawn  runs  and  is  too  fast  for  the  two-legged  wild- 
lifers.  Red  runs  it  down  and  pins  it  to  the  ground  with 
his  huge  forepaws.  Lest  anyone  think  that  this  treatment  is 
too  severe  for  a  young  fawn,  let  me  hasten  to  state  that  the 
worst  that  has  happened  to  any  fawn  is  that  it  is  thoroughly 
licked  from  stem  to  stern.  What  the  doe  thinks  of  this  I'm 
sure  is  unprintable. 

It  is  true  that  under  sudden  stress  a  doe  will  abruptly 
leave  her  fawn.  The  fawn  immediately  drops  to  the  ground 
and  will  not  move  even  when  closely  approached.  Anyone 
coming  upon  such  an  apparently  abandoned  fawn  should 
leave  it  where  found.  It  has  not  been  abandoned!  The  sur- 
vival value  of  the  doe's  behavior  is  clear.  If  she  remained,  a 
large  predator  could  kill  both  her  and  the  fawn,  or  if  it 
kills  the  doe  only,  the  fawn  dies  of  starvation.  If  it  kills  only 
the  fawn,  she  survives  to  produce  more  fawns.  This  instinct 
to  flee  in  the  face  of  danger  is  strong  as  only  one  out  of 
75  does  (observed  over  a  two  year  period)  revealed  her 
fawn  by  walking  to  it  and  nuzzling  it. 

Another  facet  of  this  behavior  is  that  does  apparently  try 
to  keep  twins  apart  for  a  few  ue(>ks  after  they  are  born. 
This  is  supported   by  the  fact  that  on  only  a  few  occasions 

Fawn  wearing   numbered   ear  tag   and  colored   plastic  streamer  for  easy 

identification.  Of  23   fawns  so  tagged,   22   were   later  observed   running 

with     their    mothers. 

Commission   photos    by   Kreitzer 
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Mother  Knows  Best  (ConHnued) 

did  we  find  twins  together,  and  these  were  only  hours  old. 
As  soon  as  thev  are  old  enough  to  move  about  they  are 
separated,  often  by  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  During 
the  summer  of  1965  twins  were  about  a  month  old  before  I 
found  them  consistently  running  together.  Of  the  23  tagged 
fawns  of  that  spring,  eight  later  turned  up  with  untagged 
twin.s.  four  were  known  twins,  and  four  that  we  tagged  as 
"singles"  I  found  to  be  two  sets  of  twins  (there  were  there- 
fore only  19  does  involved).  In  this  case  also  the  doe's 
behavior  promotes  survival.  A  predator  is  much  less  likely 
to  kill  both  fawns  when  they  are  some  distance  apart. 

.\s  an  unforeseen  by-product  of  the  observation  of  these 
tagged  fawns  I  was  able  to  make  a  sound  estimate  of  one 
of  the  most  important  indicators  of  herd  health,  the  doe-to- 
fawn  ratio.  Twenty-three  tagged  fawns  plus  eight  untagged 
twins  gave  a   total  of  31   fawns  produced  by  19  does  for  a 


* 


Commission    photo    by    Kreitzer 

Gentle    Big    Red,   trained    to   find    and    point    young    fawns,    and    to    help 
run   them   down   when   they   are   too   fast   for   his   two  legged    companions. 
He  never  hurts  them,  although  they  may  not  appreciate   his   affectionate 
tongue    washing. 

doe-to-fawn  ratio  of  1:1.64. 

The  home  range  of  the  fawns  turned  out  to  be  roughly  el- 
liptic, about  one-half  mile  by  one-quarter  mile.  The  home 
ranges  of  the  different  family  groups  overlapped  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  but  no  conflict  occurred.  Serenity  prevailed. 
Walt  Disney  would  have  had  the  passing  mothers  stop  to 
chat  about  the  fancied  merits  of  their  little  dears  (pun  in- 
tended). 

It  is  oiixious  thai  the  home  range  of  the  faun  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  doc.  but  it  is  still  not  obvious  whether  the  doe 
reduces  her  normal  home  rangt-  because  of  lier  fawn  or  not. 
1  am  of  the  opinion  that  she  does  not,  although  one  of  the 
fawns  tagged  in  196,5  has  been  observed  over  an  increased 
range.  All  of  the  others  observed  since  then  are  still  within 
the  ranges  determined  by  the  1965  summer  observations.  The 
linnic    range   of   wliilctail    deer   seems   to    be  a    familv   affair. 


passed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  disrupted 
only  during  the  mating  season  and  in  the  dead  of  winter 
when  family  groups  join  to  form  larger  groups.  We  need 
many  more  observations  to  determine  whether  or  not  does 
reduce  their  home  ranges  when  caring  for  fawns.  Ques- 
tions of  this  nature  are  always  complicated  In  the  fact  that 
animal  behavior  varies  from  individual  to  individual,  some- 
times widely.  W  itness  the  one  doe  who  revealed  the  presence 
of  her  fawn  to  us  whereas  none  of  the  others  did  so.  Even 
the  personalities  of  young  fawns  vary  considerably.  Some 
would  lie  quietly  while  being  tagged.  Some  followed  us  to  our 
truck  and  attempted  to  follow  it.  apparently  thinking  thev  had 


Asleep. 


CARBON  COPIES 


Alert. 


USFWS    photos    by    Robert    L.    Downinu 

.somehow^  acquired  a  new  mother.  Others  would  kick  and  yell 
for  mother  in  an  ear-splitting  \{)ice.  One  young  extremist 
continued  to  .scream  for  mother  while  wobbling  off  through 
the  gra.ss.  We  could  hear  his  outraged  bleating  long  after 
he  was  lost  to  view. 

Before  the  .study  of  this  deer  herd  ends  many  more  such 
interesting  questions  will  be  answered.  The  study  may  end. 
bul  ihe  memories  of  events  that  occurred  during  the  short 
summer  of  mv  participation  in  it  will  not.  How  could  one 
forget  his  emotions  when  holding  newly  born  twins  of 
Odocoilriis  liriiiniiniiis.  the  \  iruinia  whitetail  deer? 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


BEAUTY  in  a  bird  does  not  depend  on  striking  color. 
A  cardinal  or  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  a  wood  duck 
or  a  red-headed  woodpecker  is  brilliant.  The  catbird, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a  touch  of  subdued  color.  Aside 
from  the  black  cap  and  the  chestnut-red  under  tail  coverts, 
male  and  female  alike  are  garbed  in  slaty-gray.  Yet  few 
birds  are  more  beautiful.  It  is  the  Frenchwoman's  beauty  of 
dress,  simple,  and  dark,  and  dignified. 

This  is  one  of  the  birds  which  sounds  its  own  name.  When 
the  bird  is  well  hidden  in  a  bush,  one  could  almost  imagine 
a  cat  calling.  At  the  same  time  the  catbird  has  a  sweet  and 
varied  song,  somewhat  like  the  mockingbird's  but  more 
pensive  and  slower.  It  is  not  helped,  to  be  sure,  by  the  harsh 
notes  that  are  so  often  intermingled  with  the  music. 

Twice  I  have  heard  a  catbird  singing  the  kind  of  song 
that  Herbert  Ravenal  Sass.  in  his  delightful  book.  Adven- 
tures in  Green  Places,  calls  "fairy  music."  but  which  I 
would  call  a  "whisper  song."  Sounding  as  it  does  from 
the  seclusion  of  a  thick  bush,  it  is  often  difficult  to  locate. 
The  first  time  1  heard  it,  now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  as  I 
sat  at  my  desk.  I  started  to  walk  across  the  yard  to  hear  it 
better,  only  to  realize  finally  that  it  was  just  outside  my 
study  window  in  a  thick  snowball  bush.  It  was  a  low. 
sweet  warble,  light  in  quality  but  carrying  well.  Since  then 
1  have  heard  a  number  of  other  species  of  birds  give  this 
same  type  of  "whisper  song." 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  thick  bush.  Rather  bulky 


for  the  size  of  the  bird,  it  is  made  of  sticks  loosely  put  to- 
gether and  lined  with  rootlets  and  some  grasses.  The  eggs, 
four  to  six  in  number,  are  greenish-blue,  darker  than  the 
blue  of  a  robin's  eggs  or  the  basic  blue  of  the  mocking- 
bird's spotted  eggs.  The  catbird  is  a  good  parent,  always 
ready  to  defend  the  nest  with  vigor  against  any  marauding 
cat  or  intruding  human. 

Once  in  May  I  watched  a  mating  triangle.  Three  catbirds 
were  flying  about  in  the  shrubbery  in  my  yard.  Evidently 
two  males  were  chasing  a  female  and  at  the  same  time  fight- 
ing each  other  for  her  favors.  The  female  was  quite  willing 
to  be  chosen,  apparently  impatient  with  these  males  when 
they  could  not  settle  between  them  who  was  to  be  her  swain. 
Again  and  again  she  flew  from  one  bush  to  another,  body 
held  in  a  flat  plane,  head  slightly  up,  tail  jerking,  wings 
stiff  and  gently  fluttering.  The  males  followed  her,  fight- 
ing a  bit  at  times  but  not  very  ferociously.  Sometimes  one, 
when  the  other  had  made  an  unusually  vicious  attack,  would 
tarry  behind  for  a  moment,  while  the  other  followed  the 
female.  Unfortunately,  they  all  moved  out  of  sight  before  I 
could  learn  which  was  victor. 

The  food  of  the  catbird  is  generally  beneficial,  particular- 
ly when  they  are  feeding  young,  when  insects  mainly  are 
given  them.  And  most  of  these  insects  are  of  species  harmful 
to  man's  interests.  The  catbird,  however,  at  times  un- 
doubtedly does  damage  to  small  fruits.  Nevertheless,  it  pays 
well  for  its  board  by  its  music. 
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1967-68  Duck  Stamp  to  Feature 
Old  Squaw  Ducks 


A  pair  of  old  squaw  ducks  resting  on 
a  northern  ice  floe  was  the  design 
chosen  for  the  1967-68  Federal  Duck 
Stamp.  Leslie  C.  Kouba  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  created  the  winning  entry, 
a  black  and  white  wash  drawing. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  Kouba's  design 
from  170  entries  received  in  the  18th 
Federal  Duck  Stamp  Design  Contest, 
which  is  conducted  annually  by  the 
Departments  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Vt  ildlife.  Selection  w  as  based  on 
anatomical  accuracy,  artistic  composi- 
tion, and  suitability  for  engraving. 

This  is  the  second  time  Kouba  has  won 
the  contest.  His  drawing  of  Canada  geese 
won  the  1958-59  competition.  Second 
place  in  this  year's  contest  went  to 
Daniel  Feaser  of  Alexandria.  Virginia, 
for  his  drawing  of  white-winged  scoters. 

A  new  duck  stamp  is  issued  each  year 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  1967- 
68  stamp  will  go  on  sale  July  1.  1967, 
and  will  be  valid  through  June  1968. 
Every  migratory-waterfowl  hunter  16 
years  or  older  must  purchase  this  S3 
stamp  in  addition  to  a  regular  state 
hunting  license. 

All  revenue  from  duck  stamps,  other 
than  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribu- 
tion, is  used  for  acquisition  of  wetlands 
for  waterfowl.  More  than  one  and  a 
half  million  stamps  were  sold  last  year. 


Mid-Winter  Survey  Indicates 
Ducks  Down 

The  1967  winter  waterfowl  survey 
in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  conducted  by 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
State  personnel  showed  waterfowl  num- 
bers down  from  7  to  21%  from  numbers 
tallied  last  year,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  However,  statistical  analysts 
working  with  the  survey  figures  tend  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  ob- 
tained rather  than  to  become  alarmed 
over  the  indicated  population  drop.  Re- 
sults of  the  survey  depend  heavily  on 
weather  and  light  conditions,  the  dis- 
tribution and  location  of  the  birds  and 
other  factors  believed  in  some  instances 
to  cause  variation  in  the  count  up  to 
50%  and  more  below  actual  numbers 
of  birds  present. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  dabbling 
ducks  were  down  7.9%.  divers  were 
down  21.8%,  sea  duck  numbers  were 
down  8.7%,  and  goose  and  coot  popu- 
lations collectively  were  down  9.4%  in 
the  flyway.  Virginia  totals  were  even 
lower,  but  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  distribution  of  the  birds  between 
the  various  states  in  the  flyway  varies 
widely   from  year  to  year. 

Among  the  encouraging  statistics 
coming  from  the  survey  was  an  indicated 
52%  increase  in  the  number  of  canvas- 
backs.  Green-winged  teal  and  pintail 
numbers  were  up  slightly  while  buffle- 
licads  and  ruddies  showed  significant 
population  gains.  Canada  goose  num- 
bers were  about  on  a  par  with  last  year 
and  brant  numbers  were  up  32.5%.  Coot 
populations,  which  have  been  at  rela- 
tively high  levels,  showed  a  41.8% 
drop.  There  was  no  indication  of  im- 
provement in  black  duck  numbers  which, 
according  to  the  survey,  are  at  the 
lowest  point  in  19  years. 

Waterfowl  managers  were  hoping 
that  greater  numbers  of  ducks  would 
survive  this  gunning  season  than  sur- 
vived last  year  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  generally  improved  water 
conditions  on  the  breeding:  grounds.  The 


1966-67  season  and  bag  limits  were  not 
liberalized  much  in  order  to  achieve 
this  goal.  If  breeding  populations  of 
major  species  are  truly  down  as  the 
survey  suggests,  the  much  anticipated 
return  to  the  good  waterfowl  gunning 
enjoyed  in  the  1950*s  could  be  a  long 
time  in  coming.  Biologists  are  counting 
on  the  probability  that  the  summer 
brood  counts,  a  more  accurate  indicator, 
will  point  to  improved  shooting  this 
fafl. 

Lake   Draining   Shows   Huskies 
Thriving 

W  hen  45-acre  Game  Commission 
owned  Lake  Nelson,  south  of  Loving- 
.-ton.  was  drained  recently  to  allow 
removal  of  stunted  fish,  the  fisheries 
workers  recovered  30  muskellunge  from 
two  separate  experimental  introductions. 
One  group  stocked  in  1964  w-ere  30-40 
inches  long  and  another  group  stocked 
in  1966  were  about  18  inches  in  length. 
About  %  of  the  number  stocked  on  each 
occasion  were  recovered.  All  appeared 
to   be   in   excellent  shape. 

All  game  fish  were  removed  follow- 
ing the  drainage  and  the  lake  will  be 
restocked  with  a  proper  ratio  of  preda- 
tor and  forage  fish  to  restore  good  fish- 
ing. The  lake  was  overpopulated  with 
small  liream.  and  the  bass  were  not  able 
to  spawn  successfully.  The  muskies 
were  transplanted  to  the  Buller  Hatch- 
ery near  Marion,  where  tliev  will  be 
held   a*   brood  stock. 

Jefferson  Forest  Supervisor  Named 

Ralph  C.  Moyle,  former  Deputy  Na- 
tional Forest  Supervisor  in  Mississippi, 
has  been  selected  as  Forest  Supervisor 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  He 
succeeds  William  C.  Curnutt  who  re- 
tired earlier  this  year. 

Moyle  is  a  forestry  graduate  of  Penn 
State  L  niversity.  He  has  served  in  vari- 
ous positions  with  the  Forest  Service 
including  assignments  in  Georgia,  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  His  professional  forestry 
experience  also  includes  an  assignment 
with  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment 
Station. 
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Scout  Conservationists 


Robert  McClanahan  photo, 
courtesy  FauquieT'Democrat 

Merit  badges  for  completion  of  requirements  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  wildlife  man- 
agement are  presented  to  Boy  Scouts  Donnie 
Vovakes,  David  Vovakes,  Jay  Payne  and  Danny 
Brower  by  Mr.  Puller  A.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Soil  Con- 
servationist for  the  John  Marshall  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District,  who  along  with 
Mr.  Harry  Jones,  Instructed  the  boys  at  Camp 
Elmore.  Also  earning  the  badge,  but  not  present 
for  the  picture,  were  Kenny  White  and  Curtis 
Smith. 


Clean    Bug   Club   Winner 

June  Bug  Diane  Clark,  sixth  grader  at  Hill 
School  In  MIddleburg,  wins  a  prize  for  an 
anti-litter  poster  from  Lady  Bed  Bug,  Mrs.  Phil 
Thomas,  lltterbug  chairman  of  the  Uppervllle 
Garden    Club. 

Photo  by  Allen,  The  Fauquier-Democrat 
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Ranger   Rick's  Nature  Club 

In  the  fall  of  1966  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  launched  a  major  eflfort 
to  assist  parents  and  teachers  in  the 
conservation  education  of  American 
youth  through  a  new  program  called 
Ranger  Rick's  Nature  Club.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  youngsters  up  to 
the  age  of  10  and  features  a  48  page 
full  color  magazine  edited  to  stretch 
children's  minds,  develop  creative  think- 
ing and  stimulate  curiosity.  Member- 
ships are  available  at  $6.00  through 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036. 

In  announcing  the  program,  Judge 
Louis  D.  McGregor  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
president  of  the  two-million  member 
Federation,  pointed  out  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  teach 
youngsters  the  values  of  natural  resource 
management  and  conservation.  The  pres- 
sures of  modern  living  in  cities  and 
suburbs  have  all  but  eliminated  school- 
ing in  outdoor  living  and  the  traditional, 
pioneer-type  experiences  in  America's 
open  spaces  which  led  to  the  greatness 
of  our  society.  With  this  new  effort  the 
Federation  opens  new  doors  to  learning 
and  opportunities  for  children  to  appre- 
ciate and  actively  participate  in  efforts 
to  manage  and  conserve  our  soils,  waters, 
forests   and    wildlife. 

Children  enrolling  in  the  new  pro- 
gram are  issued  a  membership  card, 
pin  and  decal.  They  are  encouraged  and 
shown  how  to  organize  a  Ranger  Rick's 
Nature  Club  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, as  well  as  provided  with  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  outstanding  books 
on  nature  and  conservation,  plus  other 
educational  materials. 

TEACHERS:  There's  still  time  for  last- 
minute  application  to  the  1967  conser- 
vation short  course:  V.P.I.,  June  15- 
July  1 ;  Madison  College,  June  19-July 
7;  Virginia  State  College,  June  26-July 
14;  College  of  William  and  Mary,  July 
24-August  11.  Scholarships  available. 
Apply  immediately  to:  Virginia  Re- 
source-Use Education  Council,  P.  0. 
Box    1642.   Richmond,   Virginia  23213. 
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Why  does  a  rabbit  wriggle  his  nose?  Why  does 
a  frog  feel  wet?  Why  does  a  bird  sing?  It's 
questions  like  these  that  Ranger  Rick's  Nature 
Magazine  answers  each  month.  Each  issue  con- 
tains puzzles,  contests,  brain  teasers  and  things 
to  make,  plus  stories  so  universal  In  appeal  that 
they  charm  the  parents  who  read  them  aloud 
almost  as  much   as  the   children. 


Safety  Instruction  at  Madison 

During  a  hunter  safety  course  given  in  January 
for  129  eighth-grade  pupils  at  Madison  County 
High  School,  Game  Warden  Robert  S.  Crigler 
explains  the  explosion  potentials  of  a  gun  to 
Rodney  Samuels.  Others  who  assisted  with  the 
four  one-hour  classes  sponsored  by  the  Madison 
Wildlife  Association,  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  Commission  of  Game  And  Inland  Fish- 
eries were  Game  Wardens  Stewart  Doggett  of 
Stafford  and  J.  W.  Crickenberger  of  Orange 
County,  and  Commission  Educational  Field 
Services  Coordinator  Darrell  A.  Ferrell,  of 
Falmouth. 
Courtesy  Madison  County  Eagle 
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Boating  Tips 


When  beaching  a  boat  in  an  area 
where  there  are  apt  to  be  waves  hitting 
the  shore,  beach  the  craft  stern  first  to 
avoid  water  splashing  over  the  transom. 

If  a  fishing  line  is  twisted  it  can  be 
remedied  by  simply  dragging  the  line 
in  the  water  behind  a  boat.  The  water 
flowing  over  the  line  will  take  the  twist 
out  of  it. 

Balancing  the  weight  in  a  boat  is 
essential  for  safety  and  comfort.  If  the 
bow  tends  to  plow  through  the  water, 
the  load  is  too  far  forward,  and  if  the 
bow  tends  to  be  high,  the  load  is  prob- 
ably too  far  aft. 

Outboard  fuel  tanks  should  be  run 
dry  from  time  to  time  and  the  bottoms 
checked  for  dirt,  rust  and  water.  If  any 
is  found,  flush  the  tank  clean  with  a 
bit  of  kerosene,  or  commercial  alcohol 
to  remove  the  water. 

Boaters  who  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
finishing  their  craft  are  reminded  not 
to  forget  to  repaint  the  registration 
number.  The  letters  should  be  clearly 
separated  from  the  numerals  and  the 
solid  part  of  the  letters  and  number 
should  show  plenty  of  contrast  with  the 
color  of  the  hull. 

If  an  anchor  chain  scrapes  on  a  boat's 
gunwale,  slip  a  length  of  bicycle  inner 
tube  over  it. 


Boaters  crossing  the  wake  from  an- 
other boat  will  find  the  crossing  rela- 
tively smooth  if  it  is  approached  at  a 
45  degree  angle. 

Why  People  Buy  Outboards 

Fishing  is  still  "king,"  according  to 
the  latest  boating  survey. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  outboard 
motor  buyers  of  1966  ranked  fishing 
as  the  No.  1  reason  for  the  purchase. 
The  annual  battle  of  angler  vs.  lunker 
will  continue  again  this  summer.  Some 
28  million  people  will  "wet  a  line"  and 
spend  more  than  $300  million  on  rods, 
poles,  reels  and  an  assortment  of  good 
luck  charms. 


m 


Cruising,  either  close  to  home  or  long 
distance  junkets,  is  the  second  most 
popular  reason  for  buying  an  outboard. 
With  the  continuing  improvement  of 
waterways  and  waterfront  facilities,  this 
boating  activity  is  sure  to  increase  in 
popularity. 

Family  camping  has  also  given  cruis- 
ing a  boost.  Boat-camping  can  be  a  real 
budget-minded  family  vacation. 

Leak 

An  unintended  opening  in  a  boat 
uliicli  lets  ill  water  may  be  a  luiisaiuc 
rather  than  a  danger,  but  can  develop  a 
lot   of  trouble  if  not  attended  to. 


Common  leaks  in  small  craft  occur 
in  three  general  areas:  The  hull  (in 
seams  between  planks,  transom,  rudder, 
shaft  log.  centerboard  trunk,  around 
toilet  connections,  water  intakes,  ex- 
haust, etc.).  the  deck  (between  planks, 
around  hatch  openings  and  holt  holes) 
and  cabin  top  (at  joints  atid  through 
bolt  holes) . 

Depending  on  the  leak,  size  and  lo- 
cation, permanent  repair  may  call  for 
new  chalking  or  bedding,  repair  of 
planking,  patching,  or  applying  a  solid 
covering. 

When  underway  and  a  hull  leak  de- 
velops, pumping  may  counteract  it. 
Sometimes  you  can  cover  the  hole  with 
a  piece  of  wood,  cloth  or  cushion  and 
by  applying  pressure  stop  the  leak 
temporarily.  Leaks  near  the  waterline 
can  sometimes  be  counteracted  by  shift- 
ing the  weight  in  the  boat. 

The  main  thing  is  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  control  the  leak  until  you 
make  port,  and  then  do  a  permanent 
repair  job  before  setting  out  on  another 
cruise.  A  leaky  boat  is  not  a  safe  one. 

Water  skiing,  once  the  sport  of  millionaires, 
ranks  as  the  third  most  popular  reason  for 
purchasing  outboards.  An  estimated  9  million 
people — young  and  old — will  holler  "hit  it" 
this    summer. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


BOAT  OWM  LRS  J 


IS  YOUR  MOTORBOAT 


NuMbEI^P? 


Under  the  Virginia  Boating  Safety  Act,  all 
boats  powered  by  motors  of  10  h.p.  or  more 
must    have    a    Virginia    registration    number 


NUMBERS . . . 


at  least  three  inches 
^^^  high  . , .  must  be  displayed 
on  each  side  of  boat's  bow 
with  hyphens  or  full  letter  spaces  between  letters  and  numerals. 

OBTAIN   AN   APPLICATION   FORM 

at  any  fishing  or  hunting  license  agency, 
city  or  county  clerk,  sporting  goods  store, 
boat    dealership    or    marina 

SEND  APPLICATION 

and  $5.00  for  three  year  registration  to: 

BOAT  SECTION 

Commission   of  Game   &    Inland    Fisheries 
P.O.  Box   1642  .  Richmond,  Virginia  23213 


-■V«a.....i^iTrl 


Know  weather  warning 
signs  and  heed  thenn. 
Don't  go  out  in  stornny 
weather. 


Know  uniform 
waterway  markers 
and  what  they 
mean. 


BOATS  ARE  FOR  FUN! 
BE  SURE  YOURS  IS 
PROPERLY  EQUIPPED 
FOR  MAXIMUM  SAFETY. 


]]  BOW  LIGHT 
^PROPER  NUMBER 
^  FIRST  AID  KIT 
^FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 
^SAFE   STEERING  CABLES 


(o)  LIFE  JACKETS 
"^  STERN   LIGHT 

[o]  EXTRA  FUEL 

(6^ 


_  SOUND  HULL 
'^(^  MOTOR  READY 


Keep  your  boat 
away  from  swimmers 


\)\m\ 


'■m. 


_  >-'iVia^;.-v,>  .^  -^-=^Si^»*KiftgS^SEa*^^ , 


•ii*«iKSsS^ii«?w*s»»; 


Boating  safety  begins  on 
the  highway.  Be  sure  your 
trailer  and  auto  are  equipped 
and  operated  safely.  Take  a 
little  extra  time  to  get  there. 


WEAR  YOUR  LIFE  JACKET 


•W.-»5*:*wW 


OPERATE  YOUR   BOAT 
SAFELY  AND  COURTEOUSLY 


DON'T  OVERLOAD 


DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES 


4 
4 


STAY  ALIVE  AFLOAT 


